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FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT pronounced 
the oath of office as President of the United States 
on January 20. From that moment, every citizen 
of the United States is bound to acknowledge him 
as the Chief Executive, to pay him the honor and 
offer the cooperation required of citizens in our de- 
mocracy. The editors and directors of AMERICA, 
in their own name and in the name of their readers, 
offer to our President their profound respect, their 
best wishes, and their prayers that God may guide 
him in the problem-filled years that are his future. 
By democratic processes, President Roosevelt was 
elected to the Presidency for a third term. A very 
large minority of the people were opposed to a 
third term for any President, and were not in agree- 
ment with the policies of Mr. Roosevelt. They were 
but a minority, however, and the will of the majori- 
ty prevailed. Both minority and majority must 
unite themselves in support of the President, in 
his Constitutional functions, and according to their 
Constitutional obligations. Through such accord 
and unity, through such observance of our demo- 
cratic system and tradition, through such mutual 
faith and loyalty, “the spirit,” “the sacred fire” 
of democracy, in the inaugural words of President 
Roosevelt, will be kept alive for the generations 
which will follow us in this Republic. 


THE INAUGURAL address of President Roose- 
velt was a strong and spirited exhortation. Rightly, 
he pointed out that “a nation, like a person, has 
a body”; that “a nation, like a person, has a mind”; 
that a nation has something superior to body and 
mind, “a spirit. And of the three, the greatest is 
the spirit.” His words, at another time and in an- 
other setting, might not have been so impressive 
nor so historic. But in the realization that democra- 
cy is so challenged abroad and that it seems reach- 
ing a crisis at home, the inaugural address took 
on an air of deep solemnity. This was emphasized 
in the opening sentences, when President Roose- 
velt marked off three crises in our 152 years of 
national life: that confronting Washington, “when 
the task of the people was to create and weld to- 
gether a nation”; that confronting Lincoln, when 
“the task of the people was to preserve that na- 
tion from disruption from within”; that of today 
when “the task of the people is to save that na- 
tion and its institutions from without.” Such is 
President Roosevelt’s understanding of his primary 
duty as Chief Executive of the United States. In 
his efforts, he can be assured of the cooperation of 
everyone. But he must also allay the fears of the 
nation that such efforts to ward off attack from 
without may not lead to disruption from within. 
The enemies within the nation are today more 
powerful than they were in the days of Lincoln. 
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THROUGH numerous railroad companies there 
began to spread a strange philosophy which 
created a sentiment in favor of color-blind loco- 
motive engineers and a violent prejudice against 
engineers of sound vision. As the philosophy 
became increasingly influential, more and more 
locomotives directed by drivers with defective eye- 
sight dashed over the rails. Wrecks grew in 
number, and the heaps of dead and maimed on the 
roadbeds mounted higher and higher. Investiga- 
tions abounded, but the investigators dared not 
divulge the real cause of the multiple disasters, for 
social and economic ostracism was the lot of those 
who spoke critically of color-blind engineers. At 
length, however, an individual braved the “smear 
brush” and spoke up: “Our locomotives are run by 
men who cannot distinguish red from green. I 
know of only one engineer who is not color blind. 
We need men in the cabs who can see the danger 
signals and stop the trains in time.” Such a bizarre 
philosophy could never penetrate railroad corpora- 
tions, but, strangely enough, a still more bizarre 
philosophy has permeated the nations and created 
a sentiment in favor of leaders who are spiritually 
blind. Speaking in New York, Alfred Noyes, British 
poet, declared he knew of only one practising 
Christian statesman in Europe. The sole solution 
of the present world crackup—the return from 
neo-paganism to Christianity—can be achieved by 
the Catholic Church alone, he asserted. Using 
literature, the arts, the schools as channels, neo- 
paganism has been pumping through the nations a 
fantastic philosophy which exalts spiritual blind- 
ness and derides sound spiritual vision. The crying 
need of the world is, as Mr. Noyes intimates, states- 
men who can discern the ethical and moral danger 
signals and pull up when the lights flash red. 


PEACOCKS are rather useless birds. If you cannot 
provide shaven lawns and/or marble balustrades 
for them to strut upon, what good are they? They 
reap not, neither do they spin. They would look 
foolish and futile, indeed, in an industrious hen- 
yard. Well, the old pedestrian world is much more 
like a hen-yard than a shaven lawn. So, we find 
ourselves wondering where the “ten best dressed 
men of the year’ fit in. What it takes to make the 
“number one” dresser is indeed a_ nine-day’s 
wonder—among other small items, he has ten 
tailored suits at $125 each. Most normal males, we 
think, feel the same internal uneasiness when they 
read about these dressy ones, as they do when they 
hear a fellow male referred to as “cute.” The men 
who had much better be called to our attention are 
those who are attending some of our Labor 
Schools. A lecturer at one of these schools, a man 
who has dealings with groups of executives and 














directors in many fields, made the observation 
recently at a faculty meeting, that he found more 
good plain thinking ability, more keenness and 
sense in grasping facts and reasoning from them to 
a conclusion among the plain, ordinary fellows who 
attend the school than among the high-priced and 
powered big-wigs he meets. Perhaps clothes (and 
affluence and privilege) do not make the man. 


BEFORE the year is out, the world’s largest 
astronomical observatory, at Mount Palomar, in 
California, will see the operation of its giant 
200-inch telescope. Already the huge framework 
has been erected, into which the immense lens from 
the Corning, N. Y., glass works, will be fitted. 
Among the many secrets which the telescope may 
succeed in wresting from the depths of interstellar 
space is, just possibly, a proof, or the indication of 
a proof, of the finiteness of the universe. According 
to one of our country’s leading cosmogonists, no 
definite proof as to the finite character of the uni- 
verse has yet been achieved, just as science has no 
indication of its “infinity” or indefinite extension; 
no shrinkage, for instance, as we approach its 
limit. All that we possess are certain definite 
measurements concerning its known extension, sub- 
stance and mass, such as the figure of ten to the 
seventy-ninth power for the number of particles 
composing it. Science, however, is open to the 
acquisition of knowledge that might indicate that 
a limit exists, conceived in terms of time-space. 
If or when such a limit is discovered, it will har- 
monize completely with the clear distinction which 
the philosophia perennis insists upon: the infinity 
of the Creator and the essential finiteness of the 
creature. 


ABOUT the time of the white sales in the depart- 
ment stores, appears every January the annual Bul- 
letin of St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catholic League 
of New York. The Bulletin is a Year Book concern- 
ing the progress of Catholicism among persons of 
Scandinavian descent in this country and in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Iceland, Denmark and Finland 
abroad. It is distributed free to members of the 
League (Svend Egede-Lassen, Secretary, 2 West 45 
Street, Room 1104, New York City) or to anyone 
else on request. This is the thirty-ninth year of the 
Bulletin’s publication. Features of this issue are 
several articles relative to Sigrid Undset and her 
coming to this country; the story of Saint Bridget 
of Sweden, whose name is proposed as Patroness of 
Catholic Action; and news from the various coun- 
tries as well as the units of the League in the West 
and Middle West. This year the League’s annual 
Mass on February 3, in honor of Saint Ansgar, to 
which special privileges have been attached by the 
Holy Father, will be celebrated by the LaCrosse 
Unit of the League in the Cathedral at LaCrosse, 
Wis. The Rt. Rev. Paschal Hirt is Spiritual 
Director of the LaCrosse Unit, which in recent 
years has been foremost in aiding the work of the 
Catholic missions in Scandinavia. 


PENITENTLY, Clarence A. Hathaway is crawling 
back into the sunshine of Browder, Foster and 
Minor, the little Stalins of America. Forty-six-year- 
old Clarence, of Minnesota, rose to dizzy heights in 
the Communist dictatorship. He became the spokes- 
man for the party line as editor of the Daily 
Worker. Somewhere he slipped, during the past 
few months, and down he dizzily sped from the 
realms of the Stalinist gods. On January 12, his 
own Daily Worker published the order for his 
dismissal from the Comrades, by order of Stalin 
Browder, dated January 10. Stunned, no doubt, by 
being purged, Mr. Hathaway remained in hiding. 
But finally, on January 21, Comrade Clarence per- 
formed the prescribed Soviet-purge sequel. He 
confesses his guilt, as so many Soviet leaders con- 
fessed their guilt, before the bullet struck: 


My expulsion [from the Communist party] was 
justifiable. It was made necessary by my failure to 
live up to the exacting personal standards properly 
demanded by the party of its leadership. 

I repeat, my expulsion was due to my own per- 
sonal shortcomings which I recognize, and which 
I hope to overcome as a preliminary to a request 
for readmittance. 


In a way, this is magnificent; in a way, this is 
Catholic. One sins, one confesses, one is penitent 
and one hopes for absolution and reconciliation. 
But in another way, this is significant. The Com- 
munist party is a ruthless master, an intolerant 
dictatorship, ruled by iron hands, held sacred only 
by slaves. As a political system, it is a constant 
menace to our American democracy. 


THE GOD of war outrages every canon of the 
beauty parlor without losing his attractiveness. 
The older and uglier he grows, the more irresistible 
becomes his allure. There was a time when this 
nation considered him somewhat less than seduc- 
tive. That was when he was not so frightful as he 
is today. As his hideousness increased, so did his 
power to fascinate us. This apparent paradox was 
achieved by the inventive genius of science, which, 
while stepping up the horrors of war, stepped up 
simultaneously the suction machinery for drawing 
peoples into war. Senator Wheeler drew attention 
to the new suction machinery when he charged 
that the motion picture industry is “carrying on a 
violent propaganda campaign intending to incite 
the American people to the point where they will 
become involved in this war.” Adverting to the 
enormous power possessed by the motion picture 
and newsreel as molders of public opinion, the 
Senator intimated that their unrestrained beating 
of the war drums might lead to legislation that 
would restrain their bellicose tendencies. In the 
days of the World War, the heavy burden of dis- 
seminating war propaganda devolved upon the 
press alone. It did a powerful job. Now that war 
has become more appalling than ever, the radio 
and the movie have been rushed up to support the 
press. As war becomes still more dreadful in the 
future, new and more effective suction machinery 
will have to be evolved. And there can be little 
doubt that it will be. 
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BRIEF and eloquent was the prayer offered up 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael A. Ready, Secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, at the 
close of President Roosevelt’s inauguration exer- 
cises. The official news release concludes the prayer 
with the words: “In Thy holy Name. Amen.” But 
what we heard over the radio was: “Through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. Amen.” Also the invocation of 
the Blessed Trinity at the beginning. Welcome 
were these sacred Names spoken to such an audi- 
ence on such an occasion. 


NEVER was the solemn prayer of venerable Arch- 
bishop Carroll, contemporary of George Washing- 
ton, “For Public Authorities,” given wider pub- 
licity than on the eve of this same occasion, by 
the Bishops of the United States. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the land Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops called upon their priests and 
people to offer up special prayers for President 
Roosevelt and the coming administration. 


NO ONE sees Pittsburgh who misses seeing the 
cathedral-like Church of the Sacred Heart. It is 
a people’s shrine to the Faith of ages, built over 
decades by the gifts of thousands of parish donors. 
Always a lover of the Saviour’s liturgy, Father 
Coakley, the Pastor, believes the ancient way is 
the right way to profess the Faith. Twelve hun- 
dred of his parishioners chant each Sunday in 
chorus the Credo of the Mass. Some day all 
parishioners, in Catholic churches, will do this. 


AUSTRALIANS were considerably upset last No- 
vember by an Australian AP cable from Rome 
relating how the Pope blessed “200 Italian troops” 
at an audience given “to them.” Requests for par- 
ticulars brought the truth. Some 200 newly mar- 
ried soldiers were simply mixed in with the throng 
of newlyweds to whom the Holy Father periodi- 
cally bestows his blessing and his paternal advice 
to live as good Catholics and good citizens. One 
more example, warns the Sydney Advocate, of the 
harm done by irresponsible journalism. 


EXCLUSION of ASCAP, the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, from the air 
by the broadcasting stations has caused a singular 
by-product. Broadcast Music, Inc., or BMI, the 
group sanctioned by the stations, is not content, 
according to the Pittsburgh Catholic, with put- 
ting Catholic church-music publishers J. Fischer 
and Company in the dog-house. They are issuing 
their own interdenominational “BMI Hymnal.” 
The Catholic hymns therein are taken, says the 
same weekly, from the “unfortunate Saint Basil’s 
Hymnal,” whose use has for many years been 
officially forbidden in the churches and schools of 
the Pittsburgh diocese. 


THANKS to an imposing offering made by Ameri- 
can Catholics, says the Osservatore Romano, the 
Holy Father was able to aid Polish refugees in 
Italy, France, England, Switzerland and Portugal. 
A Papal mission visited French and English prison- 
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ers detained in Italy. In Albania, the Apostolic 
Delegate visited the Greek prisoners. Italians in 
Palestine and Germans and Italians in Australia 
were assisted through the same plan of impartial, 
world-wide charity. 


REPLYING to an inquiry by the Rev. Dr. Paul 
R. Moody, director of the general committee on 
Army and Navy chaplains, General G. C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, declared the Army is “anxious to 
establish the closest possible contact between 
civilian and military religious representatives.” 
This is equally true, he adds, “with respect to 
welfare and morale agencies.” Their aid will be 
welcomed by the chaplains and recreation officers. 


FAST is how you must work—two ways and sys- 
temically—to keep up with new Catholic publica- 
tions. Relations is the name of a new French- 
language monthly member of the world chain of 
Jesuit cultural periodicals. It is issued ($2 per an- 
num) in Montreal by the Ecole Sociale Populaire, 
1961 rue Rachel, East, and the Editor-in-Chief is 
the Rev. Jean d’Auteuil Richard, S.J. The first 
issue, January, 1941, pays a silent compliment to 
AMERICA by its format. The scope is of the widest, 
all that will “bring about the balance between all 
the elements of society” and build up the cité har- 
monieuse so dear to Charles Péguy. 


NEVER, writes Alexandre Dugré in Relations just 
mentioned, can we cure the present frightful in- 
equalities of society, until we bring back genuine 
opportunity upon the land to our youth. This idea 
is the inspiration of another new and promising 
Catholic monthly, The Christian Farmer, published 
at Wilton, Wis., by Father Urban Baer, priestly 
rural-life leader (fifty cents a year). “Closer co- 
operation, better understanding and a spiritual 
union to save the small farmer and enable the 
young farmer to secure some space in God’s Work 
Shop—the broad acres of our land” is the aim of 
this popular, practical little paper. 


NOTES ON PAMPHLETS. Nazism vs. Religion, 
by the Rev. Raymond T. Feely, S.J., of the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, has already cut a wide 
swath among the newest Paulist Press pamphlets 
(five cents). It explains vigorously and succinctly 
just what the persecution is that Hitler is waging 
against Christ and His Church. . . . The Story of 
Friendship House, by the Baroness Catherine de 
Hueck, (48 West 138th Street, New York City) 
tells of the development of one of the most re- 
markable instances of Catholic lay-apostolate in- 
itiatives in our time. Friendship House is located 
in the heart of Harlem, where this magnetic Rus- 
sian convert to Catholicism is doing wonders with 
the youth of the neighborhood. . . . Before you 
make your next date, consult Father Daniel Lord’s 
Why Be a Wallflower (Queen’s Work, St. Louis). 
It will direct many a telephone call to Heaven in- 
stead of to Hell. .. . And before you next go out to 
dinner, read attentively the current, or any other, 
issue of the Catholic Mind. 




















ESTONIA LIES CRUSHED 
BY SOVIET OCCUPATION 


JOHANNES ERNST MARKUS 














ESTONIA is not a Post-World-War creation. She 
has not to thank the Versailles conference for her 
independence, or any other of the conferences, that 
tried to shape a new Europe out of the debris of 
the World War. The principle of the right of small 
nations to self-determination that became pre- 
ponderant after the War, became also the basis 
for the recognition by other countries of that in- 
dependence. 

The land that is now the territory of Estonia has 
for thousands of years been the dwelling place of 
Estonians and must be considered as their primi- 
tive living space. Until the thirteenth century, the 
Estonians lived their own independent life, with 
their own national leaders and rulers and an ad- 
ministrative division that has survived all centuries 
of foreign domination and remained nearly un- 
changed to the present day, when Russia has anew 
occupied their land. 

With the weakening of Russia, the Estonians 
obtained in 1917 from the Russian Provisional 
Government the recognition of their national as- 
piration for self-determination. Thus, the beginning 
of an era of independent life was in reach, when 
the Communists came into power in Russia. The 
Communists recognized the right of small nations 
to self-determination, but they recognized it only 
so far as Communists were in power in these coun- 
tries—and the Estonians, in the great majority, are 
not Communist-minded and will never be. 

Russia invaded Estonia and a war followed with 
this small republic that had regained her freedom 
and independence only a few months before. The 
Russians were driven from Estonia, beyond the 
national frontiers. 

A peace treaty was signed with Russia in 1920, 
by which Russia recognized the sovereignty of 
Estonia, with the following stipulation. 

... Russia unreservedly recognizes the independence 

and autonomy of the State of Estonia, and re- 

nounces voluntarily and forever all rights based on 
the juridical position that formerly existed in pub- 


lic law, or in the international treaties which, in 
the sense here indicated, lose their validity. 


In the following years, with the consolidation of 
the Communistic order in Russia, that country 
began to show her dual face. While the Russian 
Government retained toward Estonia more or less 
correct relations, the second executive power in 
Russia—the Communist party—began a policy of 
violent aggression against Estonia which cul- 
minated in a Communistic putsch in December, 


1924, when Communistic groups crossed from Rus- 
sia into Estonia, partly disguised in Estonian uni- 
forms. There were many victims of this dastardly 
attack before it was suppressed. Investigations 
showed clearly that it was organized in Russia and 
that a number of employes of the Russian lega- 
tion in the capital of Estonia were involved. It ap- 
peared also that special military preparations had 
taken place on the Russian side of the Estonian- 
Russian frontier and that Russian naval units had 
patrolled outside Estonian waters to be ready for 
interference—should the putsch succeed in over- 
throwing the Government. 

In comparing this act of aggression with the 
stipulation of the Estonian-Russian peace treaty, 
which pledges each signatory, “not to authorize 
the presence of representatives or officials of or- 
ganizations or groups, whose object it is to over- 
throw the government of the other party,” one 
comes to the conclusion that bad will, never good 
will to honor their obligations, is the primary char- 
acteristic of Soviet official acts. 

The events referred to show that Russia’s im- 
perialistic designs never ceased to be the guiding 
principle of her foreign policy and were only sup- 
pressed by political necessities—principally by her 
own weakness. But in her relations to Soviet Rus- 
sia, Estonia showed the most correct attitude of 
loyalty in the fulfilment of her treaties and was 
responsive to all legitimate Russian demands. 

With the growth of German military strength, 
a new element arose: the fear of Germany on the 
Russian side and the necessity for Estonia to sep- 
arate herself from a possible conflict of great 
powers. Estonia, therefore, as did also other Baltic 
countries, declared her strict neutrality. As long 
as Poland remained a power strong and friendly 
to Estonia, it seemed that Russian imperialistic 
designs would be kept in limits. A friendly col- 
laboration with Estonia and the other Baltic States 
was proposed by Russia in the field of foreign 
policy, which actually meant the control by Rus- 
sia of Estonia’s foreign policy. Estonia refused the 
Russian proposals, but Russia did not relinquish 
her design of controlling the foreign policy of the 
Baltic States. This control soon became a bargain- 
ing point in Russo-British-French negotiations in 
the summer of 1939 and at the same time in Russo- 
German negotiations. 

Great Britain, it seems, did not agree to Rus- 
sian demands regarding the Baltic, and this in part 
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became the stumbling block of these negotiations. 
At the same time German-Russian parleys made 
quick progress and later events in the Baltic met 
no more opposition from the German side. We can 
assume, therefore, that in German-Russian nego- 
tiations the fate of the Baltic States was sealed. 
Russia was promised full control of the Baltic 
countries and they became Russia’s living space. 

The outbreak of the war between Germany and 
Poland and the fall of Poland freed Russia from 
further considerations. An incident of a Polish 
submarine escaping from internment in Estonia 
was used as a pretext fo: Russia to serve Estonia 
with an ultimatum to hana over to her a number of 
Estonian harbors and bases for airdromes and 
military units. These demands were supported by 
Russian airplanes flying over Estonia’s capital and 
by a Russian navy squadron cruising before the 
port of Tallinn. Estonia had to yield, as her own 
defences were inadequate to hold the Russians. 

Some neighboring states lived in the hope that 
Russian accusations were strictly limited to Es- 
tonia, but following events showed that the sub- 
marine incident was on no account the real reason 
for Russian aggression. All the Baltic countries 
were soon entangled in the same spider’s web. 
Successive negotiations with Russia gave birth to 
a situation unprecedented in international history. 
A treaty of mutual assistance was concluded, with 
Estonia, leasing to the Soviet partner territory for 
military occupation, while leaving the bases and 
the occupied territories under the sovereignty of 
Estonia. 

On the occasion of the conclusion of this treaty, 
new assurances of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of Estonia were given by the highest Rus- 
sian authorities and the Russian Premier. Foreign 
Minister Molotov, in his epochal declaration of Oc- 
tober 31, 1939, gave the following description of 
relations with the Baltic countries: 

The special character of these mutual assistance 
pacts in no way implies any interference by the 
Soviet Union in the affairs of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. On the contrary, all these pacts of mu- 
tual assistance strictly stipulate the inviolability of 
the sovereignty of the signatory States and the prin- 
ciple of non-interference in each other’s affairs. 

These pacts are based on mutual respect for the 
political, social and economic structure of the con- 
tracting parties and are designed for peaceful neigh- 
borly cooperation between our peoples. We stand 
for the scrupulous and punctilious observance of 
pacts on a basis of complete reciprocity and we 
declare that all nonsense about Sovietizing the Bal- 
tic countries is only to the interest of our common 
enemies. 

This situation lasted until June, 1940, when Rus- 
sia came forward with new, unfounded accusations 
against the Baltic countries. This time Lithuania 
was hit first. Russia accused all Baltic States of 
sabotaging the mutual-assistance treaty and of not 
showing enough friendly spirit. The collaboration 
of the Baltic countries among themselves was al- 
leged as a plot against Russia, although this col- 
laboration existed for many years and Russia never 


objected to it. 
Russia asked for unlimited entry of Russian 
military forces into Estonia. Before any legal reply 
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was framed, Russian motorized forces poured over 
the frontiers and occupied the country, in viola- 
tion of all existing treaties with Estonia. 

With Russian military forces in their countries 
exceeding tenfold the armies of the Baltic States, 
these countries easily became the prey of their as- 
sistance-treaty partner. Under the direction of 
high-standing emissaries from Russia, new govern- 
ments were named, all political prisoners and 
traitors released from prison, and Communistic 
meetings staged. 

The Sovietization campaign, which Molotov a 
few months previous asserted to be a ridiculous 
accusation, got into full swing. In the new par- 
liamentary elections that were ordered by the Rus- 
sians, only Communists and sympathizers were al- 
lowed to stand for election with a remarkably uni- 
form result: all Communists and sympathizers 
were elected. Other candidates who had the cour- 
age to stand for election were stamped as enemies 
of the people and treated accordingly. 

It will evoke no wonder that this gathering ac- 
cepted unanimously the change of the Constitu- 
tion of Estonia and declared Estonia to have be- 
come a Soviet state and a member of the U.S.S.R. 
The only thing that was wrong was that even a 
legally elected parliament has no power to change 
the constitution or the style of government, still 
less, to rule the incorporation of Estonia into the 
Soviet Union. Lacking all legal foundation, the 
events which took place in Estonia and the other 
Baltic countries must be classified as non-provoked 
Russian aggression and an enforced occupation of 
the country in violation of all treaties and under- 
standings that had existed between Russia and 
Estonia. 

What are the results of Russia’s Estonian occu- 
pation? The scarce information that can be ob- 
tained shows that the Estonian people have been 
dragged down from their high level of cultural and 
economic life into depths of misery and slavery. It 
looks very much like misery when a month’s salary 
of wage earners can buy only one pair of boots; 
when they must save for months and months to 
earn enough to buy a winter coat for 1,000 rubles. 
It looks considerably like slavery when govern- 
mental employes of formerly free Estonia are con- 
demned by law to be shot within twenty-four hours 
after Russians have them in their power, if they 
refuse to return to Estonia. 

All the reserves of food and manufactured goods 
have disappeared from shops and homes. They 
have partly been taken to Russia, partly consumed 
by the hordes that invaded the country. A citizen 
of this free country will best understand the situa- 
tion in Estonia when he imagines what would be 
his reactions if his property were seized, his job 
lost and he himself forced to leave his home. 

This is what actually has taken place in Estonia. 
Nine square meters is the measure allowed for 
living space. If your room is larger it must be 
sublet, unless you were wise enough to invite a 
friend to stay with you. 

An Estonian, who had the opportunity recently 
to visit his native land, writes about it: “It is hell.” 























THERE IS A NEED 


AND FUTURE 


FOR THE LABOR SCHOOL 
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WITH statistics as the measure, and numbers in 
attendance as a yard stick, the Catholic Labor 
School could easily be called a colossal failure, a 
grand illusion. In comparison with the time and 
effort involved, the roll-call looks like the asset 
side of a modern bank-book. If, however, we are 
to count its credits in terms of enthusiasm, good 
will, the spirit of self-sacrifice, the potential good 
for the future and the present personal benefits 
derived, then the Catholic Labor School even now 
stands forth as one of the strongest weapons in 
Catholic life, the readiest means for social reform. 

Three years ago the Crown Heights School of 
Catholic Workmen opened its doors to the trade 
unionists of Brooklyn, N. Y. and the vicinity. After 
five or six months of mental skirmishing with 
various suggestions, theories, thoughts; after a 
number of meetings with labor leaders, interviews 
with men of experience, a program took shape. 
The bell rang for the first time at eight o’clock on 
January 4, 1938. The experiment has run long 
enough now to warrant an inventory. 

In spite of the many difficulties on the part of 
faculty and student body alike, the fact is that a 
Catholic Labor School, now augmented by fifty or 
sixty similar schools in many cities, has been 
running for more than three years. Six or seven 
hundred ordinary, every-day working people have 
put such a school to the test and found it worth 
their while to make the sacrifices necessary to 
attend. 

These workers have not all come at the same 
time. They have not all received an equal amount 
of benefit from their experience. Some have perse- 
vered through the entire three years, others for a 
lesser period, a small percentage attended only a 
few times. The universal reaction is most satisfac- 
tory. They acknowledge the need of the movement. 
They recognize the worth of what has been 
accomplished. 

At the end of each semester a questionnaire has 
been distributed. No signatures were required on 
the reply. Not more than a dozen adverse criticisms 
in all have ever been returned. Even this small 
number were influenced by a personal reason, 
rather than by sound objections to the courses 
offered or their execution. Before the current term 
was begun, a letter was addressed to all who at one 
time or another had been in attendance and whose 
names are not on the present roll-call. They were 
asked to give a reason for discontinuing. About 


fifty replies were received. Many causes were 
enumerated—change of location, too great a dis- 
tance from the school, home conditions, over-time 
work on the Defense Program, illness, registration 
at trade-union classes and other similar reasons 
were offered. But one reply, which can be consid- 
ered on the debit side, was uncomplimentary. This 
letter is worthy of quotation and comment. In part 
it ran along this way: 

I have attended all the schools and study groups 
in New York City, including your own Crown 
Heights School and I ask you a straight question: 
what concrete plan of action has evolved from any 
or all these study groups? Unemployment has been 
our most acute problem for twelve years. What cure 
is offered by your study groups? You may tell me 
that the School is intended to train Catholics to 
carry Catholic ideals into their trade unions. But 
ideals must be reduced to practical solutions before 
they can become effective. The only present solution 
offered through trade unions is the Marxian solu- 
tion of state slavery. The working man can get a 
picture of what the Communists offer. What do 
Catholics offer? The reason I no longer attend your 
school is because I am looking for action. Study 
that starts and ends with study looks to me like 
Catholic talk taking the place of Catholic Action. 
That is the man-on-the-street speaking his piece, 

and because we feel that there are literally millions 
of the same mind, we presume to print his opinion 
and comment on it. We agree heartily with the 
sentiments expressed and just as heartily we reply: 
“Not Guilty!” The Blessed Trinity, the whole 
heavenly court and any migratory individual on 
earth, who knows even a little about our social 
conditions, realize that action is imperative. In the 
face of that, it is our contention that, at present at 
least, the work of direct and concerted action is 
not the responsibility of the Catholic Labor School. 
Our generation is not to blame for the chaotic con- 
ditions created by the negligence of the past. There 
are some who seem to think that even in its experi- 
mental stage this movement should be able to cure 
fifty years of abuse by three years of effort. We 
are doing now what should have been done fifty 
years ago. 

If pioneers like Rev. Terence Shealy S.J., had 
been given the cooperation, public and private, that 
is afforded their present day imitators, perhaps the 
Catholic Labor School might today be in a position 
to perform the miracles expected of it. But until 
we have men thoroughly schooled in Catholic social 
doctrines, well grounded in the principles of Catho- 
lic social leadership, imbued entirely with the glow- 
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ing spirit of Christ the Worker, and ready to make 
the necessary sacrifices, it is too much to expect 
history-making upheavals. 

In our opinion, the very first objective for the 
Catholic Labor School in its present stage is a very 
wide one and a very general one. It is to “get 
them,” to bring our Catholic working-people 
together under Catholic auspices. We must restore 
their confidence in the teachings of the Church, 
make them realize once more that the greatest 
friend they have is the Church founded by Christ, 
that we have something that no one else has in its 
entirety, that our sympathies are in reality and in 
practice with the poor and the needy and the down- 
trodden and the struggling laboring classes. 

Our current program features a special class to 
be conducted, on successive weeks, by eight labor 
leaders, and two members of the New York State 
Labor Board. Four will be from the A. F. of L.; 
four of the C.I.O. (The arrangement in itself is a 
sort of a minor accomplishment and a sign of a 
generous tolerance on the part of our guest- 
speakers.) The men are not all Catholic; two are 
Jewish. The topics are practical, down-to-earth, 
work-day issues and questions of the labor move- 
ment. It is possible that the Encyclicals may not 
even be mentioned, although we are confident that 
“the boys in the benches,” who have been with us 
for a year or two, will take care of the situation 
should any Catholic doctrine be challenged. 

It is a program that appeals to the man on the 
street. He wants to know and wants to express his 
opinion on why the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. cannot 
get together or why the check-off system is a 
reasonable plan for paying his dues. Once he 
becomes a “regular” and finds out what kind of 
men are attending the School, what are some of 
the suggestions given out in various ways, what are 
the advantages to him personally, after a while the 
deeper Catholic sentiments that may have been 
slumbering in his heart will be awakened and the 
first steps toward the real Christ-like apostolate 
will be taken. 

For the most part, the men and women who will 
respond to a call such as this—to attend a Catholic 
Labor School—will be those who are a bit above 
the average in intelligence and Faith and zeal. The 
fellow who has been “flirting with the Commun- 
ists,” who has been lax in his religious duties, who 
has become sour by some personal unpleasant 
experience with a priest, such a one will fight shy 
of it at first. He is afraid that he is going to have 
a “lot of religion thrust down his throat.’”’ He may 
be a real leader of men. He may be of the stuff 
of which saints are made, another Xavier. Today he 
has the wrong slant, an axe to grind. “Get” him, 
and you have a new apostle. 

We know that there are many who disagree with 
our policy in regard to immediate action. We are 
aware that many priests, especially among our 
elders, think that you can or should obtrude spiri- 
tuality on the workers. In our own way, we have 
gone into action wherever we thought it prudent 
and felt that there was a possibility of a successful 
result. For the most part it has been by indirect 
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means and with individuals or small groups. As a 
general policy, however, we prefer to devote our 
time to laying a strong foundation as a School. We 
hope that we are building for the future as well as 
the present. As the movement develops, a more 
definite plan of concrete action will evolve. Every 
day brings new indications of a growing confidence 
and sympathy on the part of the unions, the 
leaders as well as the rank and file. Some employ- 
ers still have a lurking suspicion that we mean 
them no good. If they would take the trouble to 
find out what is really being attempted, they would 
be begging for the privilege of subsidizing the 
movement. 

In regard to the religious aspect, we have found 
the workmen as sound, as sensible, as generous and 
self-sacrificing as any class of people with whom 
we have ever dealt. There are characters of all 
types and shades of thought and belief among 
them. The average Catholic workman, we feel, is 
the hope of the nation. He needs sympathy and 
encouragement more than an ill-timed spiritual 
conference. He will play his part if the clergy will 
direct, counsel and encourage him and make him 
aware of their support. 

It would be sheer stupidity to advocate the 
neglect of the spiritual or the positive teachings of 
the Church. It is a question of when, where and 
how the purely “Catholic” part of the program 
should be introduced. After three years of experi- 
menting, we find ourselves at present with the 
following setup. The course given by the labor 
leaders, as mentioned above; two-thirds of the 
student body has registered for it. A class dealing 
with the Message of the Hierarchy on Social 
Action; one on the essentials of sound citizenship; 
another on current events; four classes in public 
speaking and one on parliamentary procedure 
complete the schedule for Tuesday evening. On 
Thursday night, a single class in Labor Ethics and 
a supplementary class in public speaking are held. 
Classes begin and end with a prayer from the book- 
let, Fifteen Minutes with Christ the Worker. The 
Crusaders of Christ the Worker, still in the forma- 
tive stage, but with a simple yet very definite 
spiritual program, draws its numbers from the 
student-body. 

My correspondent, whom I quoted in this article, 
concludes his letter with a warning note. I will 
again presume to quote him: 

For the past twelve years, millions of poor people 
have been appealing for leadership, and 20,000,000 
Catholics and 20,000 priests, with 2,000 years of 
experience to draw from, failed to take advantage 
of the harvest. We are still following the blind. I 
fear our Lord will ask a strict accounting from 
both the clergy and the laity of the United States. 
The Catholic Labor School may not be the 

instrument that will save us from such a condem- 
nation. We who have had a share in the pioneering 
of the movement, are no doubt but guileless ama- 
teurs. It does, however, seem to be so simple, yet 
so potentially fruitful a means of repairing the past 
and building for the future, that it deserves the 
consideration of anyone in a position to give it a 
trial. 





























THREE EXPLICIT ABSOLUTES 
UNDERLIE TRUE DEMOCRACY 
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BETTER to cling to a few dull and undramatic 
truths of metaphysics and keep democracy, than 
to father a thousand grandiloquent “declarations 
of world democracy” and lose democracy. Democ- 
racy needs metaphysics for the very reason that 
men need to keep their heads—and reason. The 
other alternative is contradiction, confusion, chaos. 

I was reminded of this by the following, from 
an address, The Rediscovery of Citizenship, by 
Algernon D. Black, Leader of the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture: 

There must be no exclusiveness. No one is to be 
shut out. And we mean also that there is to be no 
such thing as an absolute. Those people in America 
today who have taken on a new activity in terms 
of the community, but who exclude certain people, 
certain groups, are themselves violating what we 
mean by democratic community, even though they 
do it in the name of democracy and Americanism 
and Christianity. .. . 

And those who insist that there is an absolute, 
which means that they have the truth, are doing a 
great disservice to America. . . . Those who insist 
on an absolute truth shut themselves off from find- 
ing it, but more than that, they separate men from 
one another, and they justify their intolerances. 
This is the great tragedy of dogma. 


The ethical culturist spoke apodictically without 
limiting the amplitude of his generalization to any 
time or place. Had he modified his “absolute” with 
some such word as “political” or “economic,” he 
might have avoided participation in what Benda 
called the “treason of the intellectual.” 

But strictly speaking, absolutes are from theol- 
ogy and philosophy, not from politics or economics. 
Ultimately God is the Absolute. Others are abso- 
lutes by analogy. Hence, it is looseness amounting 
to misuse of words to say, for example, that the 
democratic form of government and the bargaining 
theory of wages are respectively political and 
economic “absolutes.’’ Whatever else an absolute is, 
accurately conceived, it is not a theory of econom- 
ics or politics. Only by implicit denial of the very 
notion of absolute, by recognition of the relative as 
absolute, can a theory be called an absolute in the 
true sense of the word. 

Implicitly, however, he plumps for a universal 
relativism. Yet, he has an “absolute” of his own. 
It is empty as the self-contradiction: “There is no 
absolute.” Unwittingly he substitutes for the very 
absolute he derides, the atheistic absolute: “There 
is no Absolute.” Of course, this “leader” has his 
dogma, too. It is an antique dogma singularly 


similar to the dogma which another leader (der 
Fuehrer) seems to have adopted. The gist of that 
ancient dogma is the down-right assertion that 
“dogma is tragedy.” Hitler says it is tragedy for 
Pan-Germania while Black says it is tragedy for 
democracy. 

Certainly it would not be possible to acquit the 
Catholic Church, if Mr. Black’s dogmas were true 
or if his own absolute really deserved the name, of 
a charge of hostility to democracy. 

For the Church has its dogmas and its Absolute. 
Take them as you will, they are no creation of or 
for humble compromise; no mere average of popu- 
lar acceptability; no whimsy of fifty-one or more 
per cent. Still less are they tolerant of contradic- 
tion. The Church is no special-pleading, precious, 
pressure group surrendering here to gain a bit 
there. It can hate a heresy even while it loves a 
heretic. Catholic Action, to which all Catholics are 
called, assumes as its Absolutes the Christian 
Doctrines which, in their entirety, constitute the 
deposit of faith. 

It must, then, be clear that if Mr. Black is right 
the Catholic Church is a threat to democracy either 
theoretically or historically. But Mr. Black is so 
very wrong that it is his doctrine and not the 
Church’s which is a “disservice to America.” 

Of course, history and experience yield no 
evidence to show that the Fall, the Incarnation, 
the Resurrection, Grace, the Sacraments, the Trini- 
tarian and other dogmas of the Church have 
damaged America or prejudiced healthy democ- 
racy. Our times even lack the modern Gibbons, 
who tried to trace democracy’s decline and fall to 
ecclesiastical dogmas. Mr. Black says, in effect, that 
they “separate men from one another.” Neces- 
sarily they do—in the area of religion. But they 
also unite men. In fact, they have united more men 
in religious unity than any other doctrinal affirma- 
tions in America, because Catholics constitute the 
largest group of religionists possessing a single 
creed. 

But why select only the Catholic religion? 
Because only the Church is infallible? Because with 
the others, private interpretation prevails? Still, 
there are doctrinal divisions of the sects. There are 
differences of opinion separating men with a kind 
of dogmatic finality even at levels where religious 
dogmas are not properly indigenous; i.e., the poli- 
tical, sociological, economic, historical, scientific 
levels. Certainly such separation is not an evil in a 
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democracy whether American or foreign. Mr. 
Black recognizes this when he calls for “utmost 
diversity integrated in community.” 

Ah! That magic panacea of vague content: 
“integrated”! Apparently some diversities can be 
“integrated in community.” But other diversities, 
the kind represented by believers and disbelievers 
in an absolute—they cannot be integrated! If you 
dare to mean that you have the truth, you are 
“doing a great disservice to America.” 

Now, either you have the truth, or you have not, 
or you are not sure. If you are not sure, you should 
shut up, until you are, if that is possible. If you 
think that is impossible, you should not say it is 
impossible until you are sure of that. If you are 
blind you should not lead, nor spend your energy 
trying to prove that everyone else is blind. If you 
have the truth, or have not, you should recognize 
your possession or lack, for what it is. Otherwise 
it is skipping wit or word-wildness to say you have 
or have not the truth. And it is like looking for the 
mote in another’s eyes, with a beam in your own, 
if you start calling other people wrong or right, so 
long as you confess inability to determine whether 
you yourself are right or wrong. It should be easier 
to count or describe the chickens in your own yard 
than to number the fleas on chickens in neighbor- 
ing yards. It would be quite a lesson in logic to 
unpack all Mr. Black’s implications, his half-truths 
and his false generalizations. 

Is there really a secret about that word “inte- 
grated,” which is so sonorously scientific in a social 
sort of way for Mr. Black? 

Saint Paul and those undemocratically dogmatic 
theologians would have used another, more accu- 
rate, if theological word to identify that secret: 
charity. Diversity never hurt any group of men or 
women who effectively remembered Saint Paul on 
charity. Without charity any kind of diversity— 
economic, religious, political or scientific—is dis- 
service to America and, what is worse, to God. 
With charity even that undue obstinacy which is 
rooted in vainglory and pride of opinion is van- 
quished. One epistle from a tentmaker who believed 
in an Absolute is worth incomparably more on 
“integration” than all the stylish ethical culture in 
the whole world. 

Maritain had natural and supernatural “integra- 
tion” in mind when he wrote: 

The diversity, which answers to a proper law of 
political activity, nevertheless remains a relative 
diversity. The existence of the common doctrinal 
firmament and... . the fact that all Christians as 
such receive their life from the same Redeemer’s 
Blood and from the same spirit, which is the Spirit 
of Christ—this twofold fact shows us that a higher 


unity ought normally to rule all diversity among 
them, and to manifest itself even in the midst of 


this diversity. 

To insist, or not insist, on an Absolute: that is 
the question for democracy today. It is precisely 
the democracy which has no absolutes which tot- 
ters before the onslaught of totalitarian force. 
Indeed, democracy without standards, without 
norms, without absolutes is the ideological parent 
of the dark and dangerous ideologists who slander 
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and hate it. Democracy, shorn of all absolutes, at 
last begins a disillusioning self-reflexion. It wonders 
about itself. It looks for its own foundations and 
sees none. It becomes just one more transient in 
the house of history, about to say farewell. Will 
they console themselves with the thought that all 
things pass away: religion in the seventeenth 
century, reason in the eighteenth, God in the 
nineteenth and democracy in the twentieth? 

Confused democrats have come to the point of 
finding it difficult to distinguish their own smug 
postulates from the express pretentions of the 
Fascists. Because long before the detonations of 
bombs, before the whirr of tank and airplane 
engines, they sucked up from their milieu certain 
“dogmas” which are doctrine-dynamos whirling 
men to the brink of all they should hate. The 
strategists of terror imitated the liberals’ repudia- 
tion of the Absolute. Both retained some spurious 
“absolutes.” The tragedy was that, in the melee, 
the wrong things became absolutes just because the 
right Absolute was not respected. Men could not 
live in a vacuum. When they displaced the Abso- 
lute, they enslaved themselves to self-made, substi- 
tute-absolutes just as surely as Old Testament 
idolators preferred the bondage of silly calves of 
gold to the true and living God. 

There are three lucid and explicit absolutes or 

dogmas which seem to me to be obviously indispen- 
sable for the continuance of democracy. When the 
Church insists on these principles she means that 
they are true: that she and her faithful “have the 
truth” when they believe them. If democrats do 
not believe them, I submit that they are already 
unconscious Fascists. If, believing them, they do 
not profess to “have the truth,” they are foolish 
or hypocritical. In either case they are defenseless, 
ideologically, before this or the next crop of 
dictators. If these absolutes (which I paraphrase 
and italicize) be not true, democracy is a sancti- 
monious fraud: 
1. While the state is supreme in its own area, it 
does not have unlimited authority. To use the 
words of Pope Leo XVIII: “The Almighty, .... 
has appointed the charge of the human race 
between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the 
civil, the one being set over divine, the other over 
human things.” (The Christian Constitution of 
States.) 

In this connection, Don Luigi Sturzo, whose 
dislike of Fascism is more pronounced and intel- 
lectual than Mr. Black’s, makes this point: “This 
antagonistic position of Church and State is 
connected with a basic sociological principle, that 
of the limitation of power. There can be no un- 
limited power; unlimited power would be not only 
social tyranny but an ethical absurdity.” (Church 
and State p. 550) 

The sole alternative to this dogma condemning 
the state’s limited power is statism which is the 
doctrine that the state has all authority and that, 
therefore, it creates right and truth, good and bad. 
It is precisely statism in the dictatorships which 
merits basic indictment. 

2. The state has no right to prescribe or interpret 





religious dogmas. Its activity is directed to the 
temporal good of the earthly city and not to the 
eternal Good. It is concerned with man’s terrestrial 
destiny not with his supernatural end. Mundane 
social intercourse, not supernatural intimacies 
with Divinity, are Caesar’s concern. Deny this and 
you have politics in its most inept usurpation, state 
religion. That is dogma and with a vengence 
because it is “religious” dogma without Divine com- 
mission. Some democrats, tending toward a 
“religion of democracy” seem to be forgetting this. 
“Hence it is the Church, and not the State, that is 
to be man’s guide to Heaven.” (The Christian 
Constitution of States) 

3. Men and the State, even in the preserve of 
political action and temporality, are subject to 
God’s law: the natural law. Morality is theocentric 
or it is nothing. Man-made morality is cruel illu- 
sion. Unless there is a transcendent law higher than 
states and men, right is the pawn of the strong. 
You give mere man original title to law, if you 
make its fundament man, instead of God. Man with 
original title to law is nothing but the absolute, 
unlimited state described in other words. Even 
so-called democrats have sought to deny this, 
without perceiving the snare of Machiavelli behind 
the denial: political and, ultimately, moral nihilism. 
If the state or men properly create moral stand- 
ards, they can properly claim to destroy them. In 
the end, might will come forward and cut the 
Gordian knot. 

As Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sheen has said: “Right is right 
if nobody is right. And wrong is wrong if every- 
body is wrong.” If moral nihilism is approved, how 
can you disapprove tyranny, totalism, Nazism or 
Stalinism. If it is destructive of what we call the 
American system to carry dogma into democracy 
that is not true because all dogma is to be feared. 
It is true only because some dogmatism is not true 
or right. The kind that is true and right needs 
defense everywhere, especially in a democracy 
which would survive in a shifting world. 

The view that all moral value is created by the 
individual is intellectual murder of morality, democ- 
racy and civilization. If moral values are conven- 
iently manufactured for individual use merely by 
wishful thinking, what is wrong if I choose to think 
it right? Moral nihilism is the ugliest of all efforts 
at abolishing objective standards. It is the assump- 
tion on which all the actions of Hitlers and Stalins 
can be predicated, justified and extolled. It is a 
theory which is rapidly gaining adherents in a 
world that is repudiating real Christianity. 

This is no mere issue about a surrealist picture, 
a gross sculpture, a dadaist poem or a nonsensically 
obscurantist novel. It involves rebellion against all 
right standards. When the stake is goodness, and 
the revolt menaces with clenched fist all moral 
standards—men become hideous monsters, laugh- 
ter grows mephistophelean, the world is strewn 
with the weeds of despair, and man’s soul and 
character are surrendered—not to mere Commu- 
nists or Nazis—but to the devil, whose spawn is 
fertilized in the culture that makes sin equal to 
virtue. 


LADY EMILY FAILS 
TO KEEP ME POSTED 


RAYMOND A. GRADY 











THE family is busy with Emily Post. And life is not 
riding smoothly along on its usual even keel. The 
family seems to consider me a fit subject for experi- 
ment, and I am watched closely and compared with 
the etiquette book, much to my disadvantage. My 
smallest movement appears to be one against 
which Emily has written whole chapters. 

I consider that the money paid for the book was 
wasted, because, as I tried to explain, all that was 
necessary was to observe me closely and then do 
the opposite. And regardless of books, I would not 
change my age-old habits. 

Of course, I was wrong. I have not been around 
much, they said, and I could not possibly know, for 
instance, how to behave in the presence of a visit- 
ing canape. Though it was agreed, unanimously, 
that if I were ever confronted with one, I would 
instinctively say or do the wrong thing. 

It was because of the fact that the family is 
always being confronted with extra-territorial 
things, not met with at home, that the book was 
purchased. The family could not always have me at 
hand as an indispensable compendium of misinfor- 
mation on cultural matters. 

I do not mind spending money for books, even 
unnecessary books. I can get quite blasphemous 
about other spending, but I never yet objected to 
anyone’s buying a book. So I did not say much in 
the present case. 

Now I have not read Emily’s book through, but 
I insist the money was wasted. True, a person 
can read it and learn how to address a fleeing 
Archduke, a homing Senator or a disbarred fence- 
viewer. He can learn just which fork should be 
used to stab what vegetable. And introductions! 
Why, there is a code about it! As infringible a 
code as the one which used to govern the large 
duel, or the smaller duello. It is bad enough when 
presenting a man to a woman. But if the man is a 
famous Bun Dunker and she is merely a woman, 
complications ensue. And age has a lot to do with 
introductions, too. I am afraid I cannot remember 
all the rules—much less the exceptions to them. 
It is like trying to decide the gender of a French 
noun, and there is no safe way to do that, but by 
the grace of God and a fast outfield. 

As I was saying, I have not read the book, and 
while Emily may cover a lot of ground, there are 
vital points I’ll bet she overlooked. For instance, 
you are out walking in the rain, and you have an 
umbrella. If you meet a male friend who has none, 
what should you do? One umbrella will not protect 
the both of you. Should you get your left side 
soaked in trying to protect a poor fat-headed oaf 
who had not sense enough to bring an umbrella of 
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his own? Have you nerve enough to refuse him 
protection? Can you let the ribs poke him in the 
eye without remorse? Are you your brother’s 
keeper? 

In the case of a woman, of course, you would 
cover her and get soaked yourself. I suppose you 
have your noblesse oblige, haven’t you? Well, then! 

In the case of two men, the answer is simple— 
you just walk between them. Both of them will get 
soaked, but you will keep dry and yet get credit 
for trying to be helpful. But one man is a baffling 
problem. 

In my own case, I have worked out a solution. 
I see a single male friend coming and I lower the 
opaque umbrella so that he cannot identify me; 
then I dash across to the other side of the street, 
causing profane comment from automobilists and 
others as I go. It is the only way I know to keep 
from getting soaked. Two or three times I have 
been hit by reckless drivers, but that is, I think, a 
small price to pay for escaping the terrific mental 
struggle which one umbrella and two male pedes- 
trians causes. 

Then, too, there is the question which comes up, 
sometimes, in hotel dining rooms. I sit down and 
various waiters bring napkins, water and other 
non-essentials. Somebody else places bread and 
butter, and groups fourteen knives, fourteen forks 
and eight spoons around a plate. Then it develops 
that all I want is a bowl of milk toast and a peach 
Melba. Probably such orders are against the rules, 
but if that is what I feel like eating, that is what 
I order, and the waiter can look as black as he 
pleases. He is not going to intimidate me. 

Well, the milk toast uses up one trowel-sized 
spoon; the peach Melba uses up one of the long 
slinky ones. There are left six spoons, fourteen 
knives and fourteen forks. What would Emily Post 
have me do with those? Just leave them there? But 
people going by as I am tackling the peach Melba 
smile pityingly at me because I have finished— 
they assume—a full meal, and evidently did it with 
my fingers. Else why is all the hardware cluttering 
up the fairway? It bothered me for a long time. 

But man is a thinking animal. While he will 
often reason himself into a coma, he can also think 
himself out of it. So, in this case, I found the 
answer. I tried various other experiments first, but 
they were unsatisfactory for one reason or another. 
Finally I hit upon the right idea and I have used 
it since with great success. I gather up the extra 
silverware and, muttering milliockobie au nober, 
I present it with a courtly bow to the hen-pecked- 
looking man at the next table. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure watching 
him, from then on, trying to figure out an answer 
to this foreign entanglement. He is too polite to 
heave it back, considering that my act might have 
been governed by the etiquette of my own far 
country; considering, too, that I might be mortally 
offended by such an action, and perhaps draw a 
stiletto on him. He is not sure about these foreign- 
ers. And he is prevented by my evident lack of 
English from making an explanation. So he just 
sits there gasping like a fish, as people go by peer- 
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ing at his set-up and wondering what on earth he 
ordered that could require so much equipment. 

There is also another good feature of this plan. 
If the waiter gets inquisitive as to what happened 
to all that silverware, you whisper to him that the 
man at the next table, evidently a foreign sabo- 
teur, came over and took it, threatening you hor- 
ribly with a knife. You point to the accumulation 
of knives, forks, etc., on his table, shrug your 
shoulders and just walk out. It is better to walk 
away, though the temptation to stay and see the 
end is nearly overpowering. 

If all problems of etiquette could be solved as 
easily as that of the surplus silverware, life would 
be pleasant. But I am still not satisfied with my 
handling of the umbrella situation. I may have to 
offer a valuable prize for the best solution. I am 
afraid, though, that would involve box tops, or 
something equally revolting. But in the meantime, 
I cannot go around exposing my ignorance by 
asking people, even people like Emily Post. It 
seems to be an impasse. 


NEW STREAM-LINING 
FOR OX-CART WORDS 


WILLIAM G. RYAN 











I WISH to announce to the readers of AMERICA a 
momentous event. At a designated time and place I 
intend to burn publicly my Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 

I have not made this grave decision lightly. In 
the past I have depended much on that weighty 
volume for aid in my literary endeavors. It has 
been a source of comfort to me for many years and 
I have formed a sentimental attachment for it. But 
I realize fully that this is no time for sentiment. We 
are living in perilous hours and every man should 
be willing to make sacrifices in the interests of 
national unity. I have discovered belatedly that my 
dictionary is a dangerous book and I feel that it 
must be destroyed. 

The plain truth is that my dictionary, and all 
other similar works purporting to give the mean- 
ings of English words, are anachronistic relics of 
the ox-cart age. More than that, they are serving 
as a constant source of fifth column propaganda, 
misleading the public about everything, and inter- 
fering with the national defense. 

It is awful to contemplate the amount of sub- 
version that hides behind the innocent appearing 
buff covers of dictionaries. One would think that 
foreign agents had been at work on every one of 
them, changing the meaning of words for their 
own nefarious purposes. Take the word “appease” 
for example. My dictionary says that appease 

















means “to make quiet, to calm, to reduce to a state 
of peace, to allay, to pacify anger or hatred.” 

Just a collection of innocent and even good- 
sounding words, you will note. That definition 
would make anyone who did not know better 
believe that there is nothing particularly wrong 
with an appeaser. Of course, you and I know that 
an appeaser is a traitor, a fifth columnist, a Nazi 
agent, a subversive element, and an all-around 
scoundrel. We know this, but unbelievable as it may 
seem, others do not. The full horror of the situation 
dawns upon us only when we consider that there 
are still people in these United States who are not 
yet aware of the facts. Poor misguided citizens of 
this Republic are turning the pages of dictionaries 
at this very moment, no doubt, in the naive hope 
that they can find therein the meaning of words. 

At times, the distortion of meanings is more 
subtle and therefore more vicious than in the 
flagrant instance already cited. During the past 
year, highly intelligent people have been fooled 
again and again by the dictionaries. It may be diffi- 
cult to believe, but I myself once thought that 
“cash and carry” meant pay for it now and take it 
away yourself. Not until very recently did I come 
to realize that “cash and carry” really means “lend 
and lease,” which means you bring it and I'll never 
pay. 

The word “neutral” is another illustrative one. 
According to the dictionary “neutral” means “not 
engaged on either side; not taking part with or 
assisting either of two or more contending parties.” 
Would it not be ridiculous if it were not so traitor- 
ously cunning? Now everybody knows that neutral 
means non-belligerent, that non-belligerent means 
undeclared war, and that undeclared war means 
“over there” sooner or later. 

Why, even a comparatively simple term like 
“free speech” (all over the world) is garbled up so 
badly in the dictionary that you can scarcely make 
head or tail of it. Webster, who certainly must have 
been an early Nazi, says that “free” connotes “not 
subject to arbitrary external power or authority; 
not held in a state of bondage or compelled to ren- 
der obedience or service; enjoying political inde- 
pendence.” As for “speech” I suppose we all know 
what that means, or has meant up to now. Putting 
those two words together on the basis of their dic- 
tionary definitions you would think you had some- 
thing, but you would be wrong—dead wrong, just 
as the subversive dictionary makers wanted you to 
be. However, if you keep up with current events 
and listen to fireside chats, (it is to be hoped that 
you do) you will soon learn the modern stream- 
lined version of “free speech.” You will discover in 
no time at all that the way to promote “free speech 
all over the world” is to use an enormous power and 
prestige to “shame” those who disagree with you 
into silence; to take “other means” if that fails. 

Possibly you think you know what a dictatorship 
is, but you probably do not if you have been 
depending on a dictionary. You may have been 
laboring under the delusion that Premier Metaxas 
of Greece, and General Chang Kai-shek of China 
are dictators and mighty bloody and brutal dicta- 





tors, too. You may even have had a sneaking idea 
that concentration camps, firing squads, secret 
police, and political persecution were somewhat 
dictatorial adjuncts of the contemporary setup in 
Zozo Djugashvili’s Soviet Utopia. 

You are advised to withhold your judgment on 
this proposition. If Sumner Welles keeps on talking 
to Constantine Oumansky, Moscow Joe may become 
a great democrat overnight. It is mighty dangerous 
to get too far out on the anti-Soviet limb. It is 
noteworthy that the Kremlin Butcher has not been 
denounced from the democratic high places as a 
dictator and aggressor for a long, long time. 
Despite his recent wily maneuverings with dictator 
Adolf, it is whispered that authoritative demo- 
cratic circles still have hopes of reforming the 
Georgian Assassin. You can never tell what may 
happen. The best thing is to play safe. Listen to 
fireside chats, swallow Metaxas and Chang, and 
get prepared to gulp down Joseph Stalin. 

Dictator is yet another word that still has me 
all mixed up. For a long time when I thought of 
dictator I just said to myself, “Hitler,” and let it 
go at that. But since I learned that words are not 
always what they seem, (at my fireside), I have 
been re-evaluating even this common term. I 
thought, believe it or not, that a dictator was a 
man who got power in his hands and then in one 
way or another silenced and suppressed everyone 
who differed with his opinions. I felt sure that 
Hitler was one. 

Everybody knows that the President is not a 
dictator and does not want to be one. Hasn’t he 
said so lots of times? There’s an “emergency”— 
that’s what—and somebody has to have the power 
to do things. That’s what there was in Germany, 
too, when Hitler came along, and in Italy when 
Mussolini appeared on the scene. Somebody had to 
have the power. Adolf and Benito got it. 

Emergency is a nice word. It means “sudden or 
unforeseen occurrence,” and the beauty of it is you 
can have one whenever you like. Joe Stalin has one 
every so often and since an emergency calls for 
“immediate action or remedy,” he shoots a couple 
of dozen political confreres now and then and 
occasionally starves to death three or four million 
kulaks (peasants who own a cow). Life in Germany 
and Italy is and has been for a long time just one 
emergency after another. By no means get the 
idea that emergencies are peculiar to dictatorships. 
They cannot be, because we are getting a lot of 
them right here in the United States lately. 

You can see by now how dangerous words are 
and what reading the dictionary can do for you. 
Before it is too late I call on every patriotic Amer- 
ican to put the torch to his dictionary. If you must 
know the meaning of a word you can write to the 
Department of Agriculture. But the safest and best 
way is to forget all the ox-cart meanings you have 
already learned and take your intellectual stimulus 
straight and pure from the fire-side chat. The first 
step to unity is a moratorium on definitions. To 
achieve that great end I ask every American to 
join me in making this slogan ring from one end of 
the land to the other. Delendus est Webster. 
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THE SEVENTEEN REJECTED 


MEETING in Washington on January 22, the as- 
sembled State Governors were addressed “most 
seriously” by William S. Knudsen, director of the 
newly formed Office of Production Management 
for national defense. “I particularly wish,” said 
Mr. Knudsen, “that the States fall in with the idea 
of keeping all our resources lined up and keeping 
all our people enthusiastic, confident that we can 
come through.” 

These are brave words and true. If the defense- 
production program means anything, it means pre- 
cisely what Mr. Knudsen said: have all our re- 
sources, particularly in skilled workmanship, ready 
for the job, and have all our people enthusiastic 
and confident. 

One element in the state of things, was made 
plain by Judge Stephen S. Jackson, of the New 
York City Court of Domestic Relations, at the 
sixth anniversary celebration of the Catholic In- 
terracial Council of New York City on January 
19. Judge Jackson quoted from a letter sent re- 
cently to Mr. Knudsen by Senator Wagner, of New 
York, touching on the deliberate and groundless 
exclusion of qualified Negro workers from appren- 
ticeship in the major aviation industries. 

Deliberate exclusion was revealed by a personal 
investigation made by Judge Jackson, working with 
a joint committee, into the facts of the case. Im- 
passioned pleas for “thousands” of trainees broad- 
cast by several of the major plants located in the 
New York metropolitan district sent young white 
and colored graduates of a local training school 
scurrying to the plants in search of jobs. Every one 
of the white applicants was received with open 
arms and without question; the seventeen young 
Negro applicants, who for years had listened to 
earnest discourses on the dignity of manual labor 
and the duty of defending your country, were 
bluntly informed that their race, and their race 
alone, prevented any hope of their employment as 
skilled workers. They could go back and join the 
breadline or the street gangs for all that the in- 
dustries appeared to care. 

Thinking men will obviously be shocked at the 
effect of such a revelation upon the minds of the 
young men who trailed jobless back to their future- 
less homes. But thinking men will be still more 
deeply concerned over the effect upon national de- 
fense itself. Even the most superficial examination 
shows the utter absence of any rational fears for 
the harmony of white and colored skilled labor. 
The real ground for definite and serious alarm is 
expressed by A. L. Foster, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Urban League: “Such a situation 
makes the sort of soil in which agitators work.” 
The country that tells an able-bodied, competent, 
industrious, hundred-per-cent loyal American young 
man that it has no need of him when 250,000 new 
workers are clamored for in six months’ time, is 
sabotaging its own defense program. Encourag- 
ing, however, is the fact that a Catholic group is 
now active on behalf of the seventeen young men. 
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EDIT 


THIRD TERM 


THE third term appeals to us no more than it did 
when we came out flatly against it two years ago. 
The reasons which led to this conviction are still 
sound, and we see no reason to abandon them. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that Mr. 
Roosevelt is the head of the executive department 
of the Government, and the controller of our 
foreign policy, subject to the restrictions established 
by the Constitution. We shall support him in that 
capacity to the best of our ability, and we pray that 
Almighty God may enlighten and strengthen him 
to work always for the country’s truest welfare. 


CATHOLIC 


SOME years ago, the present Holy Father, then 
Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, 
made an extended tour in this country. As he 
went from diocese to diocese, he was a witness 
of many magnificent works initiated and car- 
ried on for the greater glory of God, and in all 
of them he manifested an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic interest. He visited our colleges and 
universities, our hospitals of every type, our 
homes for children and old people, and as he 
traveled he perceived a system of elementary 
and secondary schools extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, like a golden chain 
binding our young people to Almighty God. 
Those who were privileged to meet the Cardinal 
after his tour, will remember how he thanked 
God that he had been able to see for himself, 
and to bless, these great Catholic works. 

From this list of Catholic activities, con- 
fessedly very incomplete, one important work, 
it will probably be noted, has been omitted. 
In practically every American diocese, the 
Cardinal found a work which took as its 
mission the obligation of defending and sup- 
porting every other Catholic work, school, or 
college, or hospital, or orphanage, and, in 
addition, strove to put before our Catholic 
people sound principles in religion and moral- 
ity which would guide them, and enable them 
to perform their duties as Catholics and as 
citizens more completely and more intelligently. 
That auxiliary work, carried on by men who 
feel that theirs is a consecrated mission, is the 
Catholic press. 











TQRIALS 


HEADS UNBOWED 


ADMIRABLE in their pertinacity are Representa- 
tive Fish, of New York, and Representative Tink- 
ham, of Massachusetts. The first still thinks that 
the State Department will disclose to Congress 
certain papers written by our diplomatic represen- 
tatives at Paris and London, and the second that, 
despite Chairman Bloom, all views on the lease- 
and-lend bill will be fully heard. But there will be 
no great loss, if they fail. The State Department 
cannot be compelled to disclose its papers, and as 
for the bill, Congress can, if it wishes, maintain 
itself as a forum for discussion. 


LIC HESS MONTH 


In all humility, and in the belief that we can 
in this manner best express the mission of the 
Catholic press, we venture to quote from a 
letter addressed on April 7, 1939, by the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, to the Editor of this Review. After 
recalling that AMERICA “has well deserved the 
encomiums of three Sovereign Pontiffs, and the 
commendation of the present Holy Father, 
when he was Secretary of State,” the Arch- 
bishop wrote that this Review “has championed 
the cause of Catholicism in every question 
pertaining to the Church in the United States 
and throughout the world, and with force and 
intelligence it has consistently defended the 
Catholic position. Not only has it been an 
accurate exponent of Catholic belief and prac- 
tice, but it has been a loyal interpreter of our 
policies in the great issues of our day. Faithful 
to its course, AMERICA has scrupulously sur- 
rounded its religious program with a spirit of 
firm allegiance to the fundamental tenets of 
the Constitution of the United States, and has 
led American Catholics to a greater love and 
loyalty to their country.” 

We gratefully recall these words, but in the 
conviction that they express the merits of the 
Catholic press in general, while they stress its 
value to our Catholic people and to the works 
which their love of God prompts them to 
undertake. During February, Catholic Press 
Month, it is our prayer that our people will be 
inspired to support this great Catholic work 
generously. 


STRIKES AND PROFITEERS 


BECAUSE it resembles war, the industrial strike 
is a weapon to be avoided. It must be the last, not 
the first, resort of workers with a just grievance, 
for like war, the strike is the occasion of many 
private and public evils. It inflicts damage upon the 
employer, often a heavier damage upon the 
workers themselves, and not infrequently upon the 
public. It is apt to unloose hatreds, resulting in loss 
of life and property, and even when it ends with an 
increase in wages, or the removal of a grievance 
afflicting the worker, the unrest which it has 
created can prepare the way for even more serious 
disorders. 

This is not to say that the strike is never lawful. 
Granted that the cause of the workers is just, and 
that no other ready recourse is open, it is wholly 
lawful. Cessation of work by an employe is a right 
which neither capital nor the state may destroy 
without reducing the worker to a status closely 
resembling chattel slavery. Further, an employe 
may use his influence to persuade his fellow- 
employes to cease work, and he may prevent, by 
peaceful means, other workers from taking the 
places vacated by a strike. He may, in fact, employ 
any methods which do not violate the rights of the 
employer or of the public, or of any individual, if 
these methods are reasonably adapted to attain 
the end for which the strike was begun. 

Recognition of these facts, it is probable, has 
induced the editors of some of the country’s lead- 
ing newspapers to declare that under no circum- 
stance may the Government forbid workers to 
strike. If by this statement they mean that the 
right to strike is a right which no Government may 
outlaw, no exception can be taken to their position. 
But it cannot be maintained that in an emergency 
created by a public need, the Government may not 
temporarily suspend the right to strike. If it could 
not, then the right and duty to provide for the 
public welfare would pass from the legitimate 
Government to a private group. 

The question here raised is by no means aca- 
demic. Disturbances have already occurred in a 
number of factories engaged in making munitions 
for the Government. Undoubtedly, many of the 
complaints presented by the munition workers are 
substantial. They are unwilling to work for wages 
which, they assert, will permit the owners of these 
factories to amass millions. Up to the present, the 
efforts of Jabor leaders, both in the C.I.O. and the 
A. F. of L., have prevented stoppages in Govern- 
ment contracts. 

We realize, of course, that in the “speeding-up” 
process which the Government tardily adopted, 
certain irregularities are inevitable. The country’s 
industries were not organized on a war basis, and 
when the attempt to revamp them was hurriedly 
made, the Government often had to award con- 
tracts which otherwise would have been withheld 
for closer scrutiny. The complaint of the workers 
really means that many contracts made by the 
Government, call for expenditures that are extrava- 
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gantly high. That happened in the First World 
War, but it ought to be possible to avoid, in the war 
contracts yet to be made, a repetition of a program 
under which the American people spent billions 
for war materials that would have been over-priced 
were their cost estimated in thousands. 

It may not be possible, as some claim, to wage a 
war economically. While not assenting to this 
claim, we assert that it is surely possible to draw 
up contracts under which we pay one dollar for 
material worth one dollar. To pay five dollars, 
allows four dollars for profiteers. We do not think 
that the profiteers should be obliged to split with 
the workers. There should be no excess to be split. 

The disturbances thus far noted in munition 
plants do not, then, really turn upon the right of 
the munition worker to strike. What they stress is 
the need of contracts which make profiteering 
impossible. Still, if the question is pressed, it is our 
opinion that in time of war, or of preparation for 
war, the Government may suspend the right to 
strike, just as it may take private property, even 
without compensation, when such action is neces- 
sary for its protection. 

A wise Government will strive to prevent dis- 
cord, and to remove it by arbitration when it flares 
up. But if arbitration fails, and other peaceful 
means prove useless, the Government may take 
over the plant and conscript the workers, who 
thereafter will be governed as any other citizen 
conscripted for war, by military law. We had better 
accustom ourselves to the hard fact that war is 
not a hiking expedition or a trip abroad, but a time 
when individual rights must yield to the demands 
of the common good. We can then meet the reality 
of war with some equanimity. 


THE BANE OF CANT 


NEWMAN somewhere writes of an old master who 
taught him to clear his mind of cant. We wish 
there were a teacher somewhere in the world who 
could teach our loud-voiced publicists the same 
lesson. 

It is cant to say that we are going to “lend,” not 
give, battleships, tanks, and aircraft to Great 
Britain. These machines have a way of wearing out 
in military service, and sometimes are completely 
wrecked. We may get what is left of the junk, but 
that is all. 

In less than ninety days after the President 
solemnly affirmed that we were not arming for 
“intervention in any foreign disputes,” (October 
23, 1940) we learn that we must speed up the 
production of every kind of war machine. For our 
own defense, that is undoubtedly necessary. But it 
is cant to say that we are not intervening “in any 
foreign disputes,” when every factory in the coun- 
try is engaged in preparing for “all out” aid for 
Great Britain. . 

We are already in the war, and we shall soon 
be in it more deeply. Cant can neither disguise that 
fact, nor help us to make the best possible adjust- 
ments. It will weaken, perhaps ruin, us. 
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CLOSE TO JESUS 


ONE difference between us and the Saints is that 
the Saints knew how to bear with their troubles. 
There are other differences, of course; so many, in 
fact, that we may borrow Saint John’s phrase, and 
say that, “if they were written, every one, the 
world itself, I think, would not be able to contain 
the books that should be written.” A comparison 
of that kind would overwhelm us, but on this one 
point of difference, suggested by the Gospel for 
tomorrow (Saint Matthew, viii, 23-27) we may 
reflect with profit. 

We usually think of the Apostles as a glorious 
band of heroes, because we generally recall them 
as they were after the coming of the Holy Spirit. 
Before that transformation, however, there were 
times when they showed themselves timid and 
fearful, and, on the whole, a rather unpleasant 
collection of stupid, self-seeking and short-sighted 
disciples. In our Gospel we read that one evening 
they joined Our Lord in the boat from which He 
had been teaching, and set sail for a voyage to the 
other shore of Lake Genesareth. During the night, 
“a great tempest arose,” and when the waves 
began to run high, they were hard put to it to 
keep the boat afloat. Meanwhile, Our Lord, weary 
after the work of the day, “was asleep.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the Apostles, espe- 
cially Peter, who owned the boat, frantically bail- 
ing out the little craft, now and then asking one 
another if they had not better awaken Jesus, 
before they all went to the bottom. They showed a 
touch of considerateness in allowing Him to sleep 
while they struggled, but this was soon exhausted, 
and “they came to him, and awaked him, saying: 
‘Lord, save us, we perish.’ ” 

Now the first thing we may note about the 
danger which the Apostles feared is that it did not 
exist. If that conclusion seems too strong, we may 
at least say that their tribulation did not come 
from the storm, but from their lack of Faith in 
Our Lord. “Why are you fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” is His rebuke to them. Had their Faith 
been strong, they would have known that as long 
as they were close to Him, the Master of life and 
of death, no real harm could come to them. True, 
they might have lost the boat, or even their lives, 
for it was a fierce storm. But can there be real 
disaster in anything that happens to us when Jesus 
is near? The Saints did not think so, and that is 
why they went through the most severe trials, 
without fearing that all was lost. They knew that 
Our Lord would take care of them and His cause, 
whether the boat sank, or at last made port. 

Most of our storms at sea are squalls on a mill- 
pond. We magnify them because we take them too 
seriously. But “a great tempest” may come to us, 
as tempests have come to others whom God, in His 
love, wishes to try. However fiercely it rages, we 
must remember that no harm can touch us, if we 
keep close to Jesus, for even when He sleeps, His 
Heart keeps watch. At the appointed moment He 
will command the winds and the waves, and there 
shall be “a great calm.” 








CORRESPONDENCE 











CATHOLIC DRAMA 

EDITOR: AMERICA has repeatedly printed articles 
expressing interest in the Catholic stage and play- 
wrights. In the most recent one, Catholic Drama’s 
Newest Bud, (January 18), its author, Padraic 
Hayden, closes with the appeal for a public desire 
for Catholic drama, which “can be made keener by 
appreciating and supporting the few good Catholic 
dramas we have.” 

I wonder why there is nothing done to appreciate 
and support the professional Catholic dramatists. 
Carola Maradas’ plays are Catholic to the core, of 
high artistic merit, full of dramatic effect and 
tension from start to finish, being the creations of 
a person experienced with the stage and drama- 
turgy for years. 

If I remember correctly, Emmet Lavery’s First 
Legion became famous in Europe. It was success- 
fully enacted in Salzburg, Austria, during one of 
my sojourns there. 

Carola Maradas’ plays likewise had unequaled 
appreciation on the continent. They should appear 
on every Catholic stage in America worthy of 
the name. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. ELIZABETH SHARP 


NEUTRALITY 

Eprtor: May I ask you for space to make known 
that a group of Catholic business and professional 
women have banded together in the Women’s 
Neutrality League? The purpose of the League is 
to oppose war, as carried on today, on moral 
grounds. Second, to oppose by every possible means 
in our power the Administration measure desig- 
nated H.R. 1776. 

We believe that Catholic women have the duty 
of leadership on moral and humanitarian questions, 
especially at a time and in a country where moral- 
ity becomes a question of numbers. We ask: Can 
there be any moral justification for war against 
civilian populations, for the starvation of little 
children, the aged, the sick? Can there be any 
justification morally for taking part, directly or 
indirectly, in prolonging that war or causing 
further loss of life? War today is wrong in its very 
source and is a terrifying example of the acceptance 
of the principle, the end justifies the means. 

As to our second object, it is obvious that the bill 
tears up the Constitution of the United States, 
destroys representative government and will end 
our republican form of government established by 
the Constitution. ... 

But this measure goes further. It weakens our 
Union, establishes injustice, undermines domestic 
tranquility, endangers the common defense, men- 
aces the general welfare and destroys the blessings 


of liberty which our forefathers fought and bled to 
establish. 

It is not a question of how well or how long the 
Chief Executive will use this power. It is not a 
question of trusting the President to use this 
power wisely. It is a question of substituting a 
despotism for our republican form of government. 

On moral and patriotic grounds we oppose, with 
all the means at our command, the passage of this 
measure which can only result in the destruction 
of all those things Americans hold dear. 

With malice toward none and in Christian 
humility, the Women’s Neutrality League invites 
all women dedicated in their hearts to total peace 
to join with us . . . in an attempt to explore ways 
and means to make the voice of women heard, to 
the end that human life may be spared and our 
American way of life preserved. Address: 232 
East 42 St. 

New York, N. Y. A. O’REILLY 

The Women’s Neutrality League 


GOOD WILL 

EpiTor:It is singularly appropriate that a corres- 
pondent of AMERICA (January 18) should stress 
the Catholic translation of the song of the angels. 
This year I determined to learn how this “good 
will to men” version came about. The explanation 
given to me, I am sure, will interest others. 

The Protestant translation is based on those 
Greek manuscripts that read eudokia for eudokias, 
which the Vulgate renders bonae voluntatis. Luther 
translated Saint Luke in three parts, as retained in 
Protestant Bibles: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” But 
since the best Greek texts have the genitive, the 
Vulgate translation into two parts is better. The 
second member is variously given: peace (or 
salvation) on earth to men (among men) of good 
will (who are willing, who are well pleasing), etc. 

Perhaps Luther preferred the “good will to 
men” because it fits in with his faith without good 
works. And today it harmonizes with the passivity 
of Protestantism. 


New York, N. Y. LYDIA AVERY 


HUMAN SIDE 

EprTor: The Reverend Achille Lettre in his recent 
letter, headed Stirred (AMERICA, January 11) is 
entitled to a respectful and sincere salute. 

The best priests that I have known were those 
who welcomed constructive criticism. There is a 
human side to our Church; men and not angels 
are her ministers. 

Bridgeport, Penna. Mrs. MAE DEVER 
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STUDENTS VOTE ON ENGLISH COURSES 


KATHERINE BREGY 








JUST because habitual content is only a shade 
less stultifying than habitual discontent, the ubi- 
quitous and often disturbing inquiries into every 
conceivable method of government and education 
being carried on today have come to be recognized 
as, on the whole, a healthy sign. Temporarily at 
least, most of the other presumably civilized na- 
tions except our neighbors to the south—are too 
tragically absorbed in and by the destructive ef- 
forts of war to spare much thought for such con- 
structive matters as pedagogy. But throughout our 
United States the making of munitions has not 
yet blinded us to a large-scale dissatisfaction with 
the ends being achieved by higher education: a 
feeling that the accomplishment does.-not cor- 
respond to the time or money or energy expended, 
and so to a wholesome reexamination into values 
and methods, to discover what (beside athletics) 
may be wrong with the collegiate world, and what 
can be improved. 

For when Dr. Mortimer Adler finds it necessary 
to write a weighty volume instructing supposedly 
educated people How To Read A Book—admitting 
in it that many Ph.D. dissertations are put to- 
gether in such execrable English that they are 
almost incomprehensible to their examiners—it 
is evident that something is very wrong indeed. 
In point of fact most of the criticism being aimed 
at our colleges today is directed either toward their 
spiritual and ethical standards, their practical 
ability in training students to earn their living 
vocationally, or at those literary and philosophic 
studies which contribute more than anything else 
to the rich thing we call culture. 

It would be an unhopeful sign if this twin spirit 
of dissatisfaction and of inquiry were not evident 
also among Catholic educators. For Catholic edu- 
cation, from primary grades to university, is pro- 
vided in this country at the price of enormous Zeal 
by the Church and enormous personal sacrifice by 
both people and educators. And I doubt if the most 
optimistic would venture to claim that the number 
of Catholic scholars and authors being produced— 
or even the general cultural level of our college 
graduates, their leadership in educational affairs 
or their keen perception of the values of current 
drama and literature, for example—seem as yet to 
justify all this expenditure and sacrifice. 
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Teased by this line of thought, and haunted by 
a congenital love of asking questions as well as 
by varied experiences accumulated in some teach- 
ing and more lecturing under both Catholic and 
secular auspices, I decided that a questionnaire 
sent out to a representative group of Catholic col- 
leges throughout the country might bring to light 
some interesting points. That the result should be 
as inclusive as possible, I tried to compass the liter- 
ary problems of the general American college for 
men or women in these tortuous times, as well 
as the special problems of the Catholic institution 
which has been evolved for a definite purpose and 
to supply a definite set of educational ideals. 

The seven simple but searching questions de- 
cided upon were the following: 

1. What have you found most helpful in your col- 
lege courses in English and American litera- 
ture? 

2. What have you found least rewarding in these 
studies? 

3. Do you prefer courses in contemporary litera- 
ture or in that whose worth is already estab- 
lished? 

4. Do you think enough time and attention are 
given to definitely Catholic contributions to this 
literature? 

5. Do you find visiting professors and lecturers 
stimulating? 

6. Have your literary studies left you with a de- 
sire to continue the reading habit after leaving 
college? 

7. Have you any wish to write yourself? If so, in 
what field? 

Obviously these queries are directed to the aver- 
age student of intelligence rather than to the re- 
search or creative specialist. And in order that as 
many types of teaching orders and as great a 
geographical variety of enrolment as_ possible 
should be represented, the victims selected were: 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, and Albertus Mag- 
nus College, New Haven, Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, New York City, and D’You- 
ville College, Buffalo, Immaculata and Rosemont 
Colleges adjacent to Philadelphia, Notre Dame 
University and St. Mary’s College for Women at 
South Bend, Immaculate Heart College at Holly- 
wood, St. Mary’s College (for men) at Oakland, 





California, and the Catholic University of America. 

So I find myself in possession of a fat sheaf of 
answers, from which I have myself learned many 
things. And one of the first discoveries was that 
the material could not possibly be summarized in 
a single article for AMERICA, but would require 
at least two. So, for convenience of analysis, I am 
grouping the first three questions into this present 
paper, deferring the more highly specialized im- 
plications of the remaining four until next month. 

What, then, do the students in our Catholic col- 
leges find most helpful in their English studies? 
Naturally and rightly, the answers are exceed- 
ingly diverse, with a diversity depending somewhat 
upon the institute and the personnel of its faculty, 
but far more upon the “personal equation” of the 
student. Among matters of individual taste or plan 
or temperament may be included preferences for 
nineteenth-century poetry, for play reading, for 
research courses in Anglo-Saxon or Middle English 
and (most endearing answer, received several times 
in different forms!) for “Shakespeare, because he 
understands human nature.” But representative 
of a distinct group—the group most likely to de- 
velop into our future authors—were those who 
reported keen enjoyment of “practice in creative 
writing,” particularly under the direction of pro- 
fessional writers. Between study of original texts 
and outline courses in literature, opinion seemed 
about evenly divided, although the majority ex- 
pressed an intelligent interest in both. 

Another subject of more or less perennial con- 
troversy seems to be the “straight lecture” versus 
“free class discussion.”” Here, too, the more mature 
students, both masculine and feminine, admitted 
that open discussions are likely to be profitable 
only after the literary deck has been cleared by 
wise professional preparation. And one woman col- 
legian listed half-baked and free-for-all literary 
arguments among her pet antipathies. As usual, 
between two good things the educational optimist 
must choose both—with the accent wherever pos- 
sible stressing the better. 

Even more subtle criticism concerned the vitality 
rather than the validity of the instruction given. 
One man student declares he has been most helped 
by an “interesting approach in teaching,” while 
others refer gratefully to the “psychological and 
philosophic approach” to literature in general 
which has provided them with a “norm of criti- 
cism,” or confess being converted from “amateur” 
to “discriminating” readers by assimilating the 
idea of the “long European tradition.” This process 
of assimilation is, of course, the difference between 
education and culture. And when one young girl 
speaks of the “organized and quickened percep- 
tions following a course revealing the historic set- 
ting and significance of a writer’s whole age,” (the 
sort of thing Henry Adams did so superbly in Mont 
St. Michel and Chartres)—while another is grate- 
ful for the “experience of life” gained from a study 
of great books—we feel they are pressing close to 
Charles Du Bos’ definition of literature as the 
“meeting-ground of two souls.” 

Our dislikes are so vitally conditioned by our 


likes that one is prepared to find an inevitable and 
interesting affinity between what the student finds 
most and least rewarding. Those who pine to get 
their hands upon original texts will resent the 
often necessary introduction of “third-hand im- 
pressions and textbooks.’”’ And most busy students 
may be excused for resenting long novels as out- 
side assignments, whether they be labeled The 
Ambassadors or Gone with the Wind. Some pro- 
test against having to learn the “technique of 
theme writing” and others against the “technique 
of verse.” In fact, I think the saddest of all these 
comments was one which admitted candidly: “The 
study of poetry has left me with a distaste for it.” 

For the many who raise their voices against 
crammed courses—“anthologies of vast periods” 
or “all of American literature in one semester’”— 
one can but feel sympathy, as for the others who 
find small profit in long, intensive courses in Swift, 
Johnson, Defoe or even Milton. And I think every- 
body must sympathize with the two most frequent 
objections raised by these young people. The first 
concerns the stress laid upon sensational but really 
insignificant facts of an author’s life, and the sec- 
ond revolves around what several men students 
eloquently label “brute memory tests,” and the 
more feline young women describe as “mere mem- 
ory work in order to pass examinations.” Every 
sincere student knows, in spite of the weakness of 
the flesh, that memory calisthenics are useful all 
through life, while a certain number of stark, con- 
crete facts must be gathered into an examination 
(one of my correspondents actually pleads for more 
examinations!) as a check-up on progress. But 
there is an art in test questions as in everything 
else, and it is always a pity when the student can- 
not see the relation of the foundation to the fin- 
ished structure. 

The third query is again closely allied with per- 
sonal, even temperamental, bias. Half of humanity 
will always gravitate toward the established or 
classic forms in art, the other half toward the new, 
adventurous experiment, whether it happens to ex- 
press itself in realism, imagination or abstraction. 
But most of these students show remarkably clear 
judgment in wanting a curriculum including both 
established and contemporary literature. One 
young westerner summed up the conservative at- 
titude by declaring he felt “assured of dividends 
in Shakespeare or Dante,” but found today’s 
writers “a risky venture.” And the more radical 
mode of the moment finds expression in a young 
maid who not only insists upon her contemporaries 
but adds: “I want truth, not imagination.” Later 
on, one hopes, she will learn the truth that is in 
imagination, although not in exaggeration. The 
general verdict, however, is emphatically in favor 
of old wine and new. “The classics are a neces- 
sary background,” sums up one of my best an- 
swers, “but what is written today brings invalu- 
able contact with contemporary thought.” 

Frankly and also humbly, I believe this wise 
balance is a precious tribute to the vitality of 
Catholic thinking and the long background of 
Catholic education. 
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THE UNIVERSAL SHAME 


Not only fear but shame— 
Shame more than fear—is ours when strikes the Shade, 
Whose ignominious sentence must degrade 

Our own proscripted name. 


The babe upon the world 
Comes rescued from, but wailing the lost womb; 
Yet from his first triumphant breath his doom 
Is round his life enfurled. 


For none may ever hope 

To shun inexorable punishment. 

To each, or soon or late, in turn is sent 
The hangman’s dangling rope. 


To touch the simple child 
Is shame ashamed. Their universal lot 
Dulls dullards. By the old is shame forgot: 
Their weary death is mild. 


But never a hero dies 

In solemn glory prouder than a king’s 

Who does not see the waiting vultures’ wings 
Darken the sunlit skies. 


Even the martyr, gay 
Amid his wrenching torments, knows that he 
Pays, but a day advanced, the penalty 
Pronounced on Adam’s clay. 


None but the saint may dare 
Seize consolation from the fate abhorred, 
Crying with Him, “Into Thy hands, O Lord!” 
Who took a felon’s share. 


With his last gasping breath 
He greets his doom, he welcomes his disgrace, 
And owns, the thorn-crowned brow above his face, 
“I owe Thee, Lord, a death!” 
THEODORE MAYNARD 


SOUVENIR FROM A JOURNEY 


There will be other planets 
Where a level highway runs; 
There will be other travels 
Gaged by other suns; 
There will be other times 
Flaked from eternal shores; 
There will be other seas 
Riven by silver oars. 
Humor and tenderness will play 
With the newer turns of joy, 
Sorrow will have new wisdom 
And weeping will not destroy. 
These prophecies are written 
Around our planet’s girth, 
Over mountain, tree, and cavern, 
Where the day and night have birth. 
In the starlight, in the moonlight 
Where bear and doe and bird 
Keep their heaven-guided courses, 
There is found the holy word— 
Would a God Who gives to atoms 
Range of majesty and mirth 
Limit soul to one curved planet, 
Stint its life to span of earth? 
FRANCES ALEXANDER 


SUPERSCRIBED TO CREEPING JENNY 


You twisted mat of greenery 
Invading my barley field, 

You recrudescent traitor-plant 
Garroting my new-blown wheat— 
When will you abandon 

Your advancement across my farm? 


Though such is true, 

I yet must interrupt my thoughts with this: 

Your red-veined flowers close-hug the earth 

Or, in profuse blooming, climb my fence— 

You must be God’s grammarian 

Sent here to punctuate the plain 

With white—and white with pink fringed—periods. 
Tep J. KALLSEN 


QUEEN OF CONTRADICTIONS 


Blessed be the name of Mary, Mother and Virgin! 
No summer-breathing bough could ever burgeon 


Half so strong and strange a fruit as glows 
In the sharp hour of these winter snows. 


She, maid-mother, queen and wife 
Sewed most confounding skeins within her life. 


From the shrill kettle, pan and fire she sped 
With warmth for a Son flame-born and bred. 


Her body, white, filled with fruit and grace, 
Sheltered with home the turned, bright infant face. 


Hard-sinewed, silent Joseph was but host 
To his bride-with-child spouse of the Holy Ghost. 


How could she, womb-bearing Christ, be the one 
To suffer the steel shaft prophesied by Simeon, 


Holding earth and heaven in the universe of arms, 
This still mouth-to-holy-breast boy, from high alarms? 


Straight to her heart she held the new sword 
Struck lately by her lover, the good Lord. 


And Mary wove and wove from sleeve to hem 


This contradiction cloth, building a diadem. 
Ropert Davin O’BrRIEN 


FORECAST FOR FEAR 


Low thunder on the distant hills, once more: 
The whir of darkling wings beats on the night. 
In long remembered terror, as before, 

We whimper, stumbling in the fading light. 

So long the warm, bright sun lay on our brow, 
So long we have forgotten dreams of death, 
That as the night appears, November now 
Blights out the spring and freezes on the breath. 


O ye of weakling faith and firmer fear, 

There have been storms before—you felt them all; 
Think not to stop this deluge with a tear— 
Some high design has crumpled heaven’s wall. 
This storm may shatter crystal skies to glass: 


Tomorrow shall know only greener grass. 
Mary CLAIRE McCauley 
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ANOTHER PAIR OF HANDS 
WARMED AT A COLD FIRE 


Lire For Lire’s Sake. By Richard Aldington. The 

Viking Press. $3 
AN English novelist and poet, now resident in this 
country, has presented us with a very interesting book 
of his memoirs. The author shows that he has had an 
observant eye as is revealed in his alert descriptions, 
which range from the beautiful England that existed 
before 1914 down to the hugger-mugger that is Broad- 
way. He writes with an urbane style, and a keen, 
delicious sense of humor; he has, moreover, a scholarly 
temper (somewhat unusual in a contemporary novelist) 
developed not so much from his education as from the 
initiative of his private studies. 

The author tells us of his friends through the years: 
Amy Lowell appears in some few new minor lights; 
Ezra Pound and the tea-pot furore of the Imagists are 
there. It is interesting to note that Mr. Aldington does 
not hesitate to attribute to Ezra certain Duce-like 
qualities. It is not often that your liberal calls even 
indirectly another liberal a Fascist; the term is usually 
reserved for those who disagree with him. D. H. Law- 
rence (for whom the author has unbounded admiration) 
and his wife Frieda appear frequently in the pages. 
These and others were the friends of Mr. Aldington’s 
lush days and, one is inclined to add, to lush days do 
they belong, such is the air of unreality about them; 
men and women, all of confused philosophies and rather 
eccentric literary aims. From such as they were and are 
will not arise prophets to lead us out of the present day 
wilderness. 

The author says that he is not embittered by his 
First World War experiences nor by the unsettled 
conditions of what he calls “the long Armistice,” the 
period between the last and the current war. He was 
freed from whatever bitterness there had been in his 
soul through the outlet of his novels and his poetry. 
His present volume bears out this statement; there is 
no bitterness in it. 

The blurb on the dust jacket says that Mr. Aldington 
is a “wanderer.” This refers, of course, to his extensive 
travels. He is also an intellectual wanderer. He has 
definite ideas on almost everything except the very 
things which are vital—philosophy and religion. He 
says that he possesses an anima naturaliter non-Chris- 
tiana. This may be. If so, it is a distinction which he 
shares with the Nazis, as witness the bragging of Herr 
Rosenberg in his efforts to re-establish an ancient and 
dead paganism. THomas J. LYNAM 


TRACTS FOR THE TIMES 
IN RAVEN TONES 


America’s Last CHANCE. By Albert Carr. Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co. $2.75 

TerRrRoR IN Our TIME. By Richard Wilmer Rowan. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $3 
THE first writer advocates open war on Germany, and 
at once. To him it is a matter of our own national self- 
preservation. The Nazis today are challenging British 
supremacy in Eurasia, and if they succeed, tomorrow 
our turn will come. And so, the first chapter ends with 
a dilemma: “Either the American dream triumphs in 
the world or the Nazi nightmare.” 


WINGS OF EAGLES 


THE JESUIT SAINTS AND BLESSED 


By Francis J. Corley, S.J., 
and Robert J. Willmes, S.J. 


The first of its kind in English, this book gives 
brief, vivid sketches of the one hundred sixty- 
five saints and blessed of the Society of Jesus. 
Comprising a pageant of significant Jesuit 
achievement, it introduces an inspiring group 
of men, many of whom are familiar, others of 
whom little is generally known, each well worth 
knowing, loving, and imitating. $2.50 


POPE INNOCENT Iii 
AND HIS TIMES 


By Joseph Clayton 


Here is Medieval Europe’s greatest statesman as 
seen by the distinguished British historian. It’s a 
vivid study steeped in scholarship and truth, 
effectively disproving the impression created by 
many historians that Innocent III was an “auto- 
crat” and “ambitious tyrant.” $2.25 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By Theodore Maynard 
Rising daily to new heights of popularity is 
Theodore Maynard’s “soundly informative and 
racily written account of the enigmatic woman 


who is the chief figure in Anglo-Saxon mythol- 
ogy.”—Catholic Book Club Newsletter. $4.00 


HEROINES OF CHRIST 
Edited by Joseph Husslein, S.J. 


An attractive new, reduced-price edition of these 
popular, colorful sketches of fifteen best-loved 
women saints. In appearance and content, a 
most appealing book for youthful modern 
readers. $1.60 


FUNDAMENTAL TALKS 
ON PURITY 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE USE OF PRIESTS AND NUNS 


By Sylvester P. Juergens, $.M. 


Provides the means for presenting boys and girls 
with essential information on the meaning of 
purity. 40 cents 








At your bookstore, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The object of the book is to arouse us to a sense of 
what the author considers our imminent danger. Neces- 
sarily, he deals freely in futures. With many an “if” he 
revives the world picture from the military and econ- 
omic angles, not forgetting to stress the power of Nazi 
propaganda. He warns of the possibility of the English 
fleet being handed over intact to Germany; of a German 
expedition successfully establishing a base in South 
America, and of America being driven from the world’s 
markets. If the book is grim, it also deals with a host of 
debatable questions. It takes sides on Washington's 
warning against entangling alliances; on America’s 
failure to assume world leadership in 1919; on the 
probability of Nazi penetration in Brazil; on the advis- 
ability of a new labor party; on the adoption of the 
Child Labor Amendment in its present wording, and on 
many other subjects. 

Let these opinions pass, but the author is badly 
mistaken when he accuses the French-Canadians of 
being permeated with Fascist ideas and likely to be an 
easy prey to Nazi propaganda. He offers no proof, but 
explains his accusation by saying that they are Catho- 
lics, respect “hierarchical government,” and are “dis- 
turbed by certain ideas of democracy.” Now, the author 
does not believe in a “hierarchical government” in the 
sense of a decentralized and well distributed authority. 
He sees no special virtue in States’ Rights and advo- 
cates a strong central government at Washington. The 
reader is left to surmise just what ideas of democracy 
disturb the French-Canadians. 

In the second book are gathered together the records 
of famous undercover agents, the activities of secret 
service organizations and of unofficial murder rings in 
the Balkans, and an attempt is made to describe mod- 
ern methods of espionage and to appraise the results 
of this dreadful weapon of aggression. 

Necessarily, the author discusses war and politics. 
His hatred of General Franco and of the cause of 
Christian Spain in the late war, his frantic efforts to 
explain away the murders committed by Communists 
and Anarchists in Spain, and his many wrong and snap 
judgments of men, motives and events do no credit to 
the author as an historian. 

The book is too full of denunciatory adjectives, many 
of which do not correspond to objective truth, and serve 
only to underline the author’s personal dislikes. He 
speaks of Mussolini as the “first atheistic protector of 
the Church of Rome.” He misses the central truth about 
France. On reaching Austria, another Catholic coun- 
try, he is careful to point out what he considers the 
mistakes of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, while he saves 
his sympathy for a millionaire banker who was robbed 
by the Gestapo. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover he dislikes, and he 
is very hard on the late Neville Chamberlain. 

The fact is, he expresses too many opinions on sub- 
jects utterly disparate. No man is omniscient, but it is 
the vogue today to attempt the impossible, regardless 
of results. One good effect the book will have, if it 
steels us against trifing with foreign secret agents here 
at home. Grorce T. EBERLE 


PRIM, LENGTHY REPROVAL 
OF A WOULD-BE PATRIARCH 


No SToNE UNTURNED. By Josephine Lawrence. Little, 

Brown and Co. $2.50 
AFTER exploring the problems of the middle class to 
such good effect in If I Have Four Apples and But You 
Are Young, Miss Lawrence is now concerned with the 
misdirected parental affection of Malty Russell, an in- 
digent real estate manager who wastes his time as sol- 
emnly as he does his emotions. Malty lives in a run-down 
house, spends less than an hour a day on his vanishing 
business and regards his real function to be the govern- 
ance of his four children who resent his inept interfer- 











ence in their lives. Through the eyes of an efficient sten- 
ographer we see him frittering away his business op- 
portunities because of his native indolence, his feminine 
preoccupations with household details and his fatuous 
yearnings for the good old days of 1929. Through his 
children and his ancient but philosophic father-in-law we 
see him striving to puff up his parenthood to the status 
of patriarchy. Being an essentially stupid and unrealistic 
man, the more he tries the less he succeeds. At the end 
of the book he has given up his business, his family has 
disintegrated and his future is a bleak state of depen- 
dence upon some kind soul. 

No Stone Unturned is a minor tract built around the 
character of an amiable weakling against the back- 
ground of his family and his business. At times it ap- 
proaches the border of penetrating criticism; more often 
than not it is prim reproval of a respectable and hence 
reprehensible form of escapism. Miss Lawrence’s weak- 
nesses in this novel are fairly obvious. She wastes her 
fire by directing it against two evils, possessiveness and 
indolence, which are by no means apposite. She has 
selected as her central character a man who typifies a 
small and obscure group of American fathers and busi- 
nessmen. Finally, she repeats not only the same ideas 
and situations, but often identical conversations with 
discouraging frequency. Her achievement is therefore a 
limited one. Miss Lawrence’s talent lies almost exclu- 
sively in her ability to touch up the commonplace, and 
such talent requires a theme of greater importance and 
more universal significance than that some men should 
have been women. Unlike her recent But You Are Young 
which dramatized the problem of a young girl who was 
practically enslaved by her loving but selfish parents, 
No Stone Unturned is merely character study of frustra- 
tion. Material which could make a good short story has 
been spun out to the conventional length of a novel. 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


Lone Star PREACHER. By John W. Thomason, Jr. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 

IN this veracious and stirring narrative of the adven- 
tures of the Rev. Praxiteles Swan, M. E. Church, South, 
sometimes captain in the Provisional Army of the 
Southern Confederacy, there are no band-box soldiers. 
Mr. Thomason’s warriors are all good fighters, battling 
for principles which many of them but dimly compre- 
hended, and individualists who yet are eager to follow 
a leader of proved bravery into the pit of death, with- 
out a thought about the possibility of a return. Per- 
haps Colonel Thomason, grandson of Longstreet’s chief 
of staff, underrates Joseph E. Johnson, and overrates 
Longstreet; that, however, is a controversy which will 
never end in convincing anyone. But the author makes 
his Texas regiment live, and never was January, 1865, 
more poignantly pictured than in that last page on 
which he tells how Major “Howdy” Martin and Cap- 
tain Swan, returning by night from a visit to President 
Davis, pause at a dark crossroad to find their way back 
to the front. “It don’t matter now,” says the Captain. 
“Same distance and no choice.” For “off to the west 
and south the rain was falling through the naked boughs 
of tall trees that stood gaunt around a place called 
Appomattox.” Pau L. BLAKBLY, S.J. 


My Name Is Aram. By William Saroyan. Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. $2.50 
MOURAN and Arak, Khosrove, Zorab and Dikran are 
names that call up pomegranates and goat-herds and 
skin tents, and when you run across the possessors of 
those names in a small American town and have their 
joys and problems and squabbles told you by the im- 
predictable Willie Saroyan (who himself bears the im- 
pressive name of Aram Garoghlanian), you are going 
to run into some foolish, pleasant, warm-hearted in- 
eongruities. 

The fourteen tales of the adventures of the young 
Aram are all good. They are not witty or funny; they 
are humorous with the rather wistful humor of a man 
looking back on a boy’s deep seriousness. And beneath 
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all the escapades, there is an undertone that I can only 
call Biblical. That is a new word to be applied to Saro- 
yan, I think, but it is there in the family life of which 
we are given a glimpse. Great, roaring Uncle Zorab is 
a patriarch, the lord of the family, whose remote an- 
cestors no doubt ruled nomad tribes. There is a Biblical 
simplicity in the fine scorn of wealth, the contentment 
with a little. 

This is not to say that the book is profound. It is 
not; but its peculiar effectiveness does spring, I think, 
from that intermingling of the harum-scarum adven- 
tures of an American boy with the quaint archaism of 
the family background. In one thing, though, Aram is 
not Biblical, and that is in his light-hearted leveling of 
religion in the last chapter, though perhaps it is not to 
be taken too seriously. Harotp C. GARDINER 


TRAIL OF AN ARTIST-NATURALIST. The Autobiography 

of Ernest Thompson Seton. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

$3.75 
ALMOST from babyhood, Ernest Evan Thompson Seton 
showed a decided interest in birds and animals. Twelfth 
in a family of fourteen children, he was born in the 
town of South Shields on the river Tyne, on August 14, 
1860. His ancestors were Scottish, but had fled to Eng- 
land during the Stuart Rebellion in 1745. One of these, 
in taking refuge across the border, took the name of 
Thompson, but his father had been Lord Seton, Earl 
of Winton. Through various family complications, which 
are explained in a chapter in the book, we learn of the 
changing of Ernest Thompson Seton’s name. Archbishop 
Robert Seton and Mother Elizabeth Seton were connec- 
tions. 

When Ernest was six years old, the family left Eng- 
land and settled in Canada, where a great part of his 
life was spent. In this primitive country, the unusual 
boy was able to pursue his true love, the study of birds 
and wild animals. He says that he always kept accurate 
accounts of his findings as a naturalist, and much mate- 
rial in the autobiography is taken from original records. 
He writes in great detail of many dangerous adventures 
and amusing incidents, all enlivened by a keen memory 
and enriched with the mellowness of many years of ex- 
perience. 

One singular feature of his career as an artist is that 
he began his studies of art only in obedience to his 
father’s wishes. After many difficulties he obtained ad- 
mission to the Royal Academy of London, and there 
acquired a remarkable facility for drawing birds and 
animals. Indeed, it was this talent that enabled him to 
earn a living during the early days of struggle, and 
which helped him to carry out his dreams as a natural- 
ist. The book is profusely illustrated with charming 
studies of birds and beasts. CATHERINE MURPHY 


CLAUDIA AND Davip. By Rose Franken. Farrar and 

Rinehart, Inc. $2.50 
THIS is a series of sketches rather than a novel—light, 
amusing glimpses of the married life of Claudia and 
David, the vibrant young couple of last year’s Claudia. 
It should be read when you are in a mood for a bit of 
frivolity, when you want witty satire, gay banter, merry 
repartee. Then you will get many a laugh out of Claud- 
ia’s experiences in a Hollywood gown shop, her dis- 
illusionment at a “trumpet sitting” of spiritualists, her 
efforts to find a successor to faithful Bertha, the gen- 
eral maid who had kept the household running smooth- 
ly for six years. As for David, he holds his own in verbal 
tilts and psychological maneuverings; more than that, 
he knows when and how to assert himself; even women 
readers will rejoice with him in his hard-earned mascu- 
line victories. 

There are serious episodes that bring out strength 
and courage in this happy couple, but this is a book full 
of gayety and lightness and amusement. Perhaps any- 
one but a carping critic would be sufficiently grateful 
for the chuckles to forebear mentioning the two faults: 
patches of careless writing, and a woful lack of com- 
petent proof reading. Mary L. DuNN 
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MARC BLITZSTEIN has presented his new opera, 
No For an Answer, in three Sunday night experimental 
performances at the Mecca Auditorium in New York. 
Its marked success should guarantee it a run on Broad- 
way comparable to his Cradle Will Rock of three sea- 
sons ago. 

Perhaps some will deny it an opera’s nomenclature. 
Yet all the elements of opera are present and happily 
none of the conventional by-products. It is that anomaly, 
an opera in English or more strictly, in American, one in 
which the dialog first belongs to the story, then to the 
music. The libretto has an interesting plot to which it 
usually adheres though not without some puzzling in- 
consistencies. The whole is a fusion of music to the 
theatre which opera properly and practically so-called 
should be, and not of theatre to music, as it usually is. 

Though opera is an integration of these two elements, 
they can never be present in exactly equal proportions. 
For if this were the situation, neither could be a guide 
to the other. It should be quite clear then, that where 
opera is concerned, the drama is the norm. This is 
definitely so in No For an Answer. 

The action takes place, September 1939, in a work- 
ers’ social club, not, as the composer points out, a 
social workers’ club. It is the Diogenes Club at Crest 
Lake, a summer resort in the Eastern United States. 
A group of Greek hotel workers are about to face 
another winter on the relief rolls. The plot centers 
around their attempts to unionize, the efforts of rival 
scabs to prevent it and the subsequent murder of their 
leader. 

Some are probably wondering at this point if the 
opera has social significance. The answer is an en- 
thusiastic yes. The resulting potency packs a much 
greater puncr than the isolated predicaments of the 
usual milk and water operatic plots. But the solution 
and philosophy have been criticized as Marxian. 

The stage is set with few props and no scenery, save 
a black cyclorama as stark as the lives of the charac- 
ters. As in the Cradle Will Rock, the composer plays 
the piano, the sole instrument used, and directs from 
the pit. Like the stage surroundings, the untrained 
voices of the cast are a convincing attribute to the 
characters they portray. Most of the dialog is spoken 
and some of it is intoned with rather unsatisfactory 
effect. However, the choral work is consistently ex- 
cellent and the actors can act. 

Throughout, the piano’s commentary is nearly con- 
stantly heard. Most of the spoken lines are punctuated, 
syllable for syllable, by its notes. The support of the 
music, which seems cast in the harmonic mold of 
Schonberg and Debussy, can be felt during its pauses, 
which indicate a rest rather than a stop. A similar 
problem confronting Beethoven in his Fidelio resulted 
in a rather disjointed solution. The resumption of the 
music in the new work is a more natural feeling, oc- 
curring as it does at moments of expectancy. 

The piece is unfortunately not free of all digressions. 
The most glaring one, interrupting the pace of the sec- 
ond act, is the song in which Bulge, one of the club 
members, describes his passion for penny candy. It is 
obviously meant as a comedy interlude. Curt Conway 
who plays Bulge seemed undecided as to whether he 
should ape Jimmy Durante or Joe College. Anyway, 
this observer found it strained and decidedly not funny, 
especially when recalling a splendid piece of satire in 
the first act by Bobby, a beer parlor entertainer. 

However, everything taken into consideration, this 
is a muscial work as American as a Grant Wood paint- 
ing, conceived in much the same manner of outline, 
and as contemporary in theme as today’s headlines. 

JOHN P. CoVENEY 
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THEATRE 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Another good play has 
come to town, and has been warmly welcomed by New 
Yorkers. It is written by Joseph Kesselring, whose name 
appears (as being merely the author!) in small, pale 
type. Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse are produc- 
ing the play at the Fulton Theatre, under the title 
Arsenic and Old Lace, and they are quite properly fea- 
turing, in large black type, the names of five members 
of the company. These leaders are Josephine Hull and 
Jean Adair as two lovable old ladies addicted to murder, 
Boris Karloff as an escaped maniac, Allyn Joslyn as a 
dramatic critic (and does he get some slams? He does!) 
and John Alexander as another maniac who thinks he 
is Teddy Roosevelt ascending San Juan Hill. 

The two old ladies, gentle and benign, murder only 
lonely old gentlemen who have no one to look after 
them. They have buried eleven of these unfortunates 
in their cellar when the play begins. The body of an- 
other is reposing temporarily in a chest in the living 
room, till the old ladies have time to get into their 
crepe veils and attend the funeral in the cellar as chief 
mourners. They are pleasantly engaged in murdering a 
thirteenth old gentleman as the final curtain falls. It 
is almost incredible that this bare description should 
give us the accurate outline of a most attractive play— 
but it does! 

For the gentle reader has guessed rightly. The play 
is a delicate, even subtle, burlesque of the average 
mystery-murder melodrama. It is written, directed (by 
Bretaigne Windust) and performed with such extraor- 
dinary cleverness that one gets all the thrills and shivers 
one would get from a real mystery, even while one is 
shaking with laughter. In fact, to me the audiences at 
the Fulton are as interesting these nights as the melo- 
drama is. From the rise of the first curtain to the fall 
of the last, they laugh almost incessantly—and while 
they laugh they thrill and shake and quiver. 

In a word, the audiences are frankly hysterical. They 
don’t know whether to laugh or thrill or tremble. They 
end by doing all three, and so convincingly that I doubt 
if even the cast knows where tragedy ends and burlesque 
begins. Two women behind me were very nearly carried 
out of the theatre. I think they would have been, if 
any one could have taken time to attend to them. No 
one could. The ushers were as much interested as the 
audience. So the ladies choked and gurgled and cried 
out. I turned and looked at them after the performance. 
They were both exhausted. So was everyone around 
them. So, to a lesser degree, was I. I had been slightly 
annoyed by the sideswipes at theatre critics, which were 
rather severe! 

However, the critic was presented as about the only 
sane man in the cast, and that was something. The 
young policeman so frequently in evidence was obsessed 
by the idea that he could write a play, and the girl 
the critic loved was not very bright. The critic was 
in the old Brooklyn house because the two old ladies 
who lived there and who had committed all the murders, 
were his aunts. He had not known about the murders, 
so he loved the old ladies. Anyone could have loved 
them, acted as they were by Miss Hull and Miss Adair. 
When he learned the truth, it was a shock to him, and 
he revealed this throughout the rest of the play in some 
of the best acting of the winter. That was the part 
Allyn Joslyn played so perfectly. 

Boris Karloff was superfine as another maniac, and 
the way John Alexander played his role of Teddy Roose- 
velt has to be seen to be appreciated. 

The entire play and all the players must be seen. Go 
quickly, if you can get a seat. Otherwise, go slowly and 
save your strength. You will have to stand. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





MR. AND MRS. SMITH. If there is one subject more 
than another which brings out Hollywood’s lack of 
originality, it is marriage. Although the number of 
marital comedies has always been large, the plots have 
a depressing sameness, and it has come to the point 
where even the variations on the theme are repetitious. 
Thus there is a reminiscent air about this light offering, 
and Alfred Hitchcock’s direction, though able, is not 
perfectly at home with the wispy story. A lawyer and 
his wife discover, after three years, that their marriage 
was invalidated by a technical error. Suspecting the 
constancy of her mate’s devotion, the wife rejects the 
obvious course as though in league with the scenarist 
to eke out a full-length plot. She goes so far as to 
contemplate marrying her husband’s partner, but the 
constant moviegoer can anticipate the reunion which 
brings all of these indelicate farces to a righteous con- 
clusion. Carole Lombard and Robert Montgomery play 
the eccentric couple with the smoothness of venerable 
tradition, while Gene Raymond injects a more animated 
kind of humor. The picture is not able to sustain its 
spirit of off-hand comedy to the end, and it is moraily 
objectionable in that it has a fine disregard for marriage. 
(RKO) 


TALL, DARK AND HANDSOME. This is a quaint little 
gangster melodrama dating back to the fabulous pre- 
Depression era and turning up a tender-hearted badman 
who entertains his enemies with slot-machines instead 
of taking them for the more customary ride. It has all 
the externals but none of the spirit of the gangster 
cycle of some years back, approaching unconscious 
satire in its best moments and surrendering at others to 
broad comedy. The hero’s usual rivalry with a less 
considerate gunman is heightened by their mutual 
interest in a nightclub entertainer, discovered in the 
children’s department of a store. Incredible complications 
pile up until his supposed murder gives the hero an 
opportunity to begin life anew in South America and 
the state of matrimony. Cesar Romero plays the para- 
doxical gangster with a straight face, and Milton Berle 
and Charlotte Greenwood manage the obvious comedy. 
Virginia Gilmore and Stanley Clements are effective and 
H. Bruce Humberstone’s accent on the humorous side 
of the underworld makes this an entertaining trifle for 
adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


WILD MAN OF BORNEO. In spite of the violent conno- 
tations of the title, this is an antique farce about a gentle 
grafter who complicates a number of lives with surpris- 
ingly happy results. A side-show barker takes over the 
affairs of a daughter he has neglected for years but the 
expected windfall gives way to a struggle on his part 
to maintain her and an illusion of prosperity. He is 
reduced to impersonating a wild man in a side-sshow and 
his deception is revealed when his affairs get tangled 
with those of fellow-boarders. However, the solution 
brings satisfaction all around. Robert Sinclair has kept 
the involved tale subservient to the title role, and Frank 
Morgan makes an engaging character of the fast-talking 
faker. Billie Burke, Donald Meek, Mary Howard and 
Walter Catlett are helpful in a minor adult film. (MGM) 


WHERE DID YOU GET THAT GIRL? A measure of 
popular music appears to be the chief excuse for this 
small-budget film, and it succeeds in proportion to its 
slight pretensions. Leon Errol makes a holiday out of 
the role of a Scotch pawnbroker whose instruments 
enable an ambitious young group to place their band on 
an important broadcast. Eddie Quillan, Helen Parrish, 
Franklin Pangborn and others are capable in a family 
entertainment. (Universal) THomas J. FITZMORRIS 
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NOW YOU CAN LEARN 
TO SPEAK A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
“almost OVER NIGHT”! 


The Natural Way — You Learn By Ear 
BY THE 


Language Phone 
Method 


you learn a new tongue as easily as you learn a new 
tune, BY EAR. And the instructor never gets tired. 
He will repeat any part of the lesson, over and over, 
until you have mastered every word, every voice inflec- 
tion. Thus, you learn to speak perfectly, with the accent 
of a true, cultured native. The method is far superior 
to the ordinary class and private tutor-instruction and 
has been endorsed by teachers of languages in the 
leading universities and schools in the country. The 
results seem like magic. 15 minutes a day works 


wonders. 


LITERARY MASTERPIECES 


Read the masterpieces of French, Spanish and Italian literature 
in the language in which they were conceived and written. The full 
flavor of foreign letters cannot be translated. Enjoy French novels 
before their Sacmtastetie sparkle—their native essence—has evap- 
orated in translation. The original Spanish of “Mare Nostrum” 
and “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’ is far more vivid 
than the English version. Then consider the _greater enjoyment 
assured by an understanding of the language in which an opera 
is sung—be it Spanish, French, German or Italian. 





ENDORSED BY teachers of language in such famous 
Universities as: Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Stevens Institute of Technology, Yale. 


Even with this recognition, however, you cannot fully realize 
how amazingly simple it is to master a foreign language until 
you learn something about this fascinating method. To see 
and to hear is to believe. 


USE THE COUPON. 
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EVENTS 





SCENE ... Rome... January, 200 A.D. . . . Several 
Catholics, standing on a lofty gallery, gazing down on 
the ancient pagan city of Rome . . . First Catholic: 
“How can we ever make this city, this empire, Chris- 
tian? We are but a handful. The people, the leaders are 
united against us. It seems that our hope of a Christian 
Rome may be but a beautiful dream after all.” .. . 
Second Catholic: “If we depended solely on natural 
means, that might be so. But we have Christ. By our 
prayers, our sacrifices, our martyrdoms, we can and 
we will, with Christ’s aid, change the face of the earth. 
I believe this great city, this far-flung empire will one 
day be Christian. See those throngs below us wending 
their way to the temples of Jupiter and Minerva. I be- 
lieve their descendants in the not distant future will 
be followers of Jesus and Mary.” ... 


January, 1941 . . . International leaders, writers, lec- 
turers are thinking and talking of the post-war world... 
Mark Sullivan asserts there is a formidable group in 
Britain and an influential group in the United States 
“who wish to use the war as a means of bringing about 
some form of permanent Socialist economy in their re- 
spective countries.” . . . Dorothy Thompson is exhibit- 
ing sympathy for the idea of a Socialist Britain and a 
Socialist United States after the war. She says that So- 
cialism in Britain and in the United States will be good 
Socialism. . . . Communists are planning for a post- 
war Communist world. . . . Outside the Catholic Church, 
there appears to be no serious effort to face the fact 
that the present world crack-up is a direct result of 
the widespread apostasy from Christ. . . . The post-war 
world must be built on Christ or it will perish as 
wretchedly as this era is perishing. . . . Now, dealing 
with Christ means dealing with the Catholic Church, 
for the Catholic Church is the only organization on 
earth authorized to speak for Christ. . .. And the inter- 
national leaders do not want to give the Catholic Church 
any voice in world affairs. . . . Engineers, when resur- 
recting a fallen bridge, get rid of its structural faults, 
but international leaders, engaged in rearing a new 
world order, retain the faulty design of the previous 
order. . . . The reason for the contradictory attitudes 
is that a new world order, unlike a bridge, must be based 
on Christian moral and ethical principles if it is to en- 
dure, and the leaders are not over-fond of Christian 
principles. . . . Not in practice. . .. When the new-world- 
builders of 1919 were drawing their beautiful blueprints, 
they would not admit Benedict XV to their conferences, 
not even as a consulting architect. . . . The deformed 
world they begot is now hurtling to a horrible end... . 


January, 1941 . . . Several Catholics in discussion. .. . 
First Catholic: “How can we ever make the post-war 
world Christian? We are powerless. The vast majority 
of the people, the leaders, the writers, the lecturers, are 
practically all united against us? We are, in compari- 
son, but a few. . . . It seems that our hope of a Chris- 
tian world may be but a beautiful dream after all.” 
. . » Second Catholic: “If we depended only on natural 
means, that might be true. But we have Christ. By 
our prayers, our zeal, our sacrifices, we can, with Christ’s 
aid, change the face of the earth. The early Christians 
did not have the people, the leaders, the writers, the 
orators with them. The pagan world was united solid- 
ly against them. Yet those early Christians stepped out 
of the catacombs, and altered the whole course of hu- 
man history. They built a Christian world order. If 
they did it, so can we. We must do it. Mankind will 
perish if it does not soon return to Christ.” 
THE PARADER 











